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, POSSIBLE AMERICAN APPLICATIONS OF SOME 
RESULTS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Puitie W. L. Cox 


Professor of Secondary Education, New York University 


The Communist Party of Russia is the de 
facto government. It consists of two and a 
half million members in a country of over 
160,000,000 people. The party is supple- 
mented by several million Comsomols, or 
Young Communists, and by several million 
candidates for admission to the party. It 
has a perfectly clear final goal to reach, that 
> of aclassless society—or a one-class society— 
in which all productive property will be com- 
munally owned and operated and in which 
all adults except the aged and infirm will 
be productive laborers, in the broadest sense 
of the term, and, hence, in which there will 
be neither exploiters nor exploited; instead, 
there will be security, leisure, culture, and 
physical and mental health for all. 

Both its policy and its instrumentation are 
revolutionary. They are new. They ac- 
knowledge no precedents. While the poli- 
cies are formulated and operated in the light 
of a clear and consistent philosophy and of all 
of the lessons that history seems to Commu- 
nist leaders to teach, they are not inhibited 
by tradition or compromise. The plans are 
evolved by the mind of man working crea- 
tively, coGperatively, and under criticism. 
Guided by their prophets, Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin, and by Russian and foreign experts 
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in science, economics, technology, and edu- 
cation, the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party determines a line of action and 
its rationalization. ‘These become the su- 
preme law and final truth for all Commu- 
nists—until the Central Committee and 
Party Congress modify them. 


GovERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS 


The governmental institutions are distinct 
from the party as such, but every legislative, 
executive, and judicial instrument of the 
government is dominated by party policy 
and party members. 

Both the Communist Party and the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union are hierarchic, 
and they parallel each other in the “demo- 
cratic” processes whereby the most vigorous 
and effective persons emerge from their in- 
ferior levels to membership in the superior 
councils. The ultimate unit of the party, 
the “cell” or “nucleus,” elects a representa- 
tive to the local party committee, which 
chooses its local officers and a representative 
to the district committee, which in turn 
chooses its district officers and representative 
to the regional body, which elects the re- 
gional officers and a representative to the 
national committee, which chooses national 
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officers and a representative to the Party 
Congress, which elects the Supreme Execu- 
tive Committee. 

In analogous fashion, the enfranchised 
voter-employee-union members of each fac- 
tory, farm, store, or school unit elect their 
own officers and a representative to the lo- 
cal soviet, the community governing body, 
which is represented in a regional soviet and 
that in a national soviet and that in the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets. These sovi- 
ets are dominated by the Communist Party 
but not necessarily through majorities. Ed- 
ucation, public opinion, propaganda, and 
even terror—in case of “counter-revolution- 
ary” activity of soviet members—are the ef- 
fective weapons by which such dominance 
has been maintained during the years of un- 
certainty regarding the intentions and beliefs 
of non-party members. 

The programs carried out by the govern- 
mental committees and officers—the Central 
Executive Committee and its Presidium, the 
Council of People’s Commissars, and the 
Council for Labor and Defense (including 
the State Planning Commission)—represent 
merely administrative policies; they are con- 
trolled not by what the people of Russia 
may think or desire of their own initiative, 
but by what the Party Congress has ap- 
proved as party policy th accordance with 
the “party line.” 

This “party line” becomes for the time 
being “the truth”—no party member ever 
questions it; indeed each one disciplines 
himself to understand why it is “the truth” 
and to espouse it and propagandize non- 
party members in its behalf. The mere 
fact that this year’s “truth” conflicts with 
last year’s “truth” disturbs the Communist 
very little. His present dogmatism admits 
no question regarding the most recent pro- 
nouncement of policy by the Party Congress, 
though he may challenge the manner in 
which governmental officers are administer- 


ing the policy. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The basic philosophy of social change 
among the Communists is difficult for Amer- 
icans to understand, accustomed as they are 
to gradualism, compromise, amelioration, 
and evolution. “Dialectic materialism” as- 
serts that change takes place by means of 
sweeping movements which create their 
own antithetical sweeps, thesis and antithe- 
sis; these two forces are later synthesized 
into a resultant status. Following out this 
philosophy, an observer can never be certain 
whether the Communist Party policy in a 
given time represents thesis or antithesis or 
synthesis. Indeed, it is not clear whether 
Communists themselves feel sure that they 
know beforehand which it will turn out 
to be. 

However, we may safely consider the ex- 
ample of centralization of governmental 
control, for there the process is reasonably 
clear. Communist ideology would look for- 
ward to a government with a minimum of 
centralization and control; it would, indeed, 
not conflict with Jefferson’s dictum: “The 
less government the better.” But such a 
condition is impossible except when a soci- 
ety is overwhelmingly communist. Central- 
ization of control is necessary to make 
all persons communistic and thus to carry 
through the Revolution. Hence, the Com- 
munist Party first evolves a strong central 
government—thesis, which will in turn pro- 
mote its opposite, no central government— 
antithesis. From the experience with the 
thesis and the antithesis, it will then be pos- 
sible to work out a satisfactory synthesis— 
embodying the better aspects of each of the 
others. 

So, too, in education we may find an ex- 
ample that in part at least illustrates this 
“dialectic materialism” in process. After the 
Revolution of 1917, the communist leaders 
endeavored to wrest the schools and univer- 
sities from bourgeois control by subordi- 
nating teachers and subjects to pupils, to 
propaganda, and to socially integrated proj- 
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ects to which they gave the name “com- 
plexes,” based upon methodologies which had 
developed in Russia and in foreign experi- 
mental schools. This effort was carried 
through with such suddenness and complete- 
ness that the historic mission of schools— 
that of teaching a social heritage of technics 
—was all but lost except in the best staffed 
schools. 

As fear of teachers’ counter-revolutionary 
influence has decreased, the inadequacy of 
technical controls by pupils has been recog- 
nized and the complex method and teacher 
subordination have been denounced. Based 
on a resolution adopted by the Party Con- 
gress after several years of vigorous public 
discussion, subjects or “disciplines” and 
teacher responsibility for school and class or- 
ganization have been restored by edict of the 
Commissar of Education. 

To interpret the changes in terms of dia- 
lectic materialism is not easy. Perhaps the 
old subject- and teacher-centered school of 
pre-Revolutionary days should be considered 
the thesis; the complex method and pupil- 
control, the antithesis; and the present poly- 
technical school and somewhat convention- 
alized higher education, the synthesis. Or, 
perhaps, the complex and pupil control is 
the thesis; the present emphasis on technol- 
ogies, the antithesis; in which case, the syn- 
thesis is yet to come. 

It is difficult to get much help from Com- 
munists or Russian educators in making an 
interpretation. For the “monolithic” char- 
acter of Communist ideology and loyalty 
means that present official policies and prac- 
tices are truths with carefully learned ration- 
alizations. Hence, every official act might 
be considered to be the “synthesis,” if the 
Communists’ present beliefs should be ac- 
cepted at face value. 

It is the conviction of the writer, based 
on many conversations with Russian educa- 
tors and informed non-Communists, and af- 
ter visits to a number of schools, that the 
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present stage should be considered rather as 
a phase of an antithesis. Certainly, such 
educational leaders as Shatsky and Hood- 
nitzkaya look forward to the emergence of 
even more generously conceived schools and 
effective pupil responsibility as the “new 
men” of the Communist society develop. 

Scientific socialism, which is the ideologi- 
cal basis for the Communist adventure, finds 
its premises not only in dialectic materialism 
but also, as the term implies, in scientific 
method. The communist philosophy abso- 
lutely disavows all mysticism—unless their 
faith in dialectic materialism becomes a 
form of mysticism. At least it has no room 
for faith in any supernatural cause. 

Communists insist that government, in- 
dustry, defense, propaganda, jurisprudence, 
city planning, social security, art, human re- 
lationships, and “religion” can be made sci- 
entific. In every field of human activity and 
of natural phenomena, every effect has one 
or more causes. These causes can be under- 
stood and to a large degree controlled or 
replaced. 

Hence the great emphasis on research, or 
understanding, and on reflective thinking. 
Despite its present emphasis on propaganda 
and indoctrination, communism has one 
great faith: the potentialities of the human 
mind are so great that, with the emergence 
of the “new men” of communism, collective 
man will be master of his fate. It is this 
faith that makes the goal of communism 
and the human and spiritual goal of democ- 
racy similar and perhaps identical and sets 
them off from those of fascism, oligarchy, 
and aristocracy. Opposition which demo- 
crats quite properly feel for communist 
methodology and instrumentation should 
never blind them to the fact that the great 
goal of human welfare of the two social 
philosophies is the same. 

The educational problems and opportuni- 
ties of America and of Russia must be com- 
pared always in view of the different social 
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and political settings, the assumptions and 
philosophies of the two peoples and of their 
controlling elements, and of the traditions 
and aspirations of each country. We shall, 
therefore, examine several educational insti- 
tutions and movements in Russia which 
have counterparts in American life. We 
shall endeavor to attach each one to the 
background of Russian conditions, and then 
try to discover possible lessons for America 
in the light of American conditions. 


EpucaTIONAL AGENCIES IN RussIA 


1. The Polytechnical School. The elemen- 
tary schools established in the decade follow- 
ing the Revolution of 1917 were known as 
United Labor Schools dedicated to “social 
education.” These were four-grade schools 
and were attended by children of eight to 
twelve years. Nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens were established as rapidly as 
possible for younger children, and factory 
schools for older ones. 

In cities the four-year schools were later 
extended to include seven grades and very 
recently three more grades have been added 
for youths who have given evidence of aca- 
demic ability. On graduation at about eight- 
een years of age, they are prepared to enter 
the university or institute of technology. 

The scope and procedures in these schools 
have now been radically changed, and they 
have been renamed polytechnical schools. 
The aim and methodology of the United 
Labor School have not been discontinued, 
however; social education is now allocated 
to the Pioneers, to the pupil-conducted cir- 
cles, to the method of “social competition,” 
to the serving of meals, to pupils’ codpera- 
tive shops, to corridor passing and play- 
grounds. In these areas social education re- 
mains both the means and the end of the 
polytechnical school. 

In other aspects of school activity, how- 
ever, important changes have taken place. 
The factory unions which sponsor the 


schools have outfitted laboratories and shops 
where technical training is given in accord- 
ance with definite syllabi under the direction 
of instructors who maintain the type of dis- 
cipline that characterizes the good American 
schoolroom. ‘There is, however, no evi- 
dence of the docility and boredom too fre- 
quently found in American classrooms. 

The class work is motivated by the almost 
universal earnestness and vigorous self-actiy- 
ity of the school and extra-school com- 
munity. The successful completion of the 
Second Five Year Plan, the achievement of 
a classless society, and the emergence of the 
“new men” make school life a very serious 
matter to the young Russians. 

2. Creches and Kindergartens. The prep- 
aration for the group codperations and the 
earnestness so evident in the polytechnical 
schools and in other phases of the life of 
youth is laid in the nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens. To the creches children may 
come while still mere babies; in some of 
them children live when their mothers’ 
work is not nearby; in most of them, the 
children are left in the morning and called 
for in the late afternoon. Their regimen 
and diet are carefully planned; their physi- 
cal and mental health is the responsibility 
of capable trained women. 

Each child has its own toilet and table 
articles and crib, but almost everything else 
is planned for group activities. The play- 
things are so large that two or more chil- 
dren are required to manipulate them; all 
games are played by groups. “Collectivism 
begins in the creche,” is a slogan. Intention 
to diminish mere family loyalties and 
mother fixations is disavowed; that such out- 
comes are expected, however, is not denied. 

The kindergarten continues the program 
of the creche but more of its activities are 
pupil controlled and even initiated. These 
children care for their own dressing and 
bed-making and meal-serving, each one 
helping others in tasks that involve two or 
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more children. The older ones help younger 
ones with more difficult tasks, such as but- 
toning clothes and lacing shoes. 

The purposes which originally dominated 
the programs of the labor schools continue 
to control the creche and kindergarten. So- 
cial education and wholesome living, rather 
than technics of reading and ciphering, are 
everywhere evident both as goal and as 
method. 

3. Pioneers and Comsomols. As children 
pass beyond the kindergarten age of seven 
years, most of them, at least in cities, join 
the Octobrists and later the Pioneers, which 
correspond somewhat to our Scouts. In the 
Soviet Union, however, the social-civic or- 
ganization and regimen of children of these 
ages are definitely sponsored by the Com- 
munist Party through the Comsomols or 
young Communists, who vary in age from 
sixteen to twenty-five. The older Pioneers 
may become Comsomols without relinquish- 
ing membership in the Pioneers; and older 
Comsomols may be admitted to the Com- 
munist Party while continuing to be Com- 
somols. 

These organizations have no official con- 
nection with the schools or with any other 
governmental organization; rather do they 
center about factories, farms, or community 
houses. Each Pioneer or Octobrist division 
is led by a Comsomol designated by his fel- 
lows of the “cell”; he accepts his responsi- 
bility with remarkable seriousness and com- 
petence. The Pioneer division contains both 
boys and girls, who elect their own officers. 

Just as members of the Communist Party 
require of themselves lives of puritanic se- 
verity and zealous effort to promote the 
party program, so the Comsomols and Pio- 
neers and even the little Octobrists assume 
responsibilities for leadership and service 
and codperation for the success of commu- 
nist policies and practices. While the scope 
and type of these responsibilities are care- 


fully graded to the ages of these youths, the 
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degree of maturity of each level seems to an 
American to be far more advanced than he 
would believe to be possible. 

Thus the writer found a nineteen-year- 
old Comsomol in complete charge of a Pio- 
neer Commune of fifty or sixty boys and 
girls aged twelve to sixteen; and carrying 
his responsibility with a competency and a 
dignity that would have been a credit to 
any adult. He spent a morning with the 
Central Committee of the Comsomols, the 
members of which varied from twenty-one 
to twenty-five years of age, and found them 
engaged in determining policies and activi- 
ties affecting not only two millions of fellow 
Comsomols spread over the entire Soviet 
Union but also with national programs of — 
education, the recruitment of candidates for 
teaching and medical training, propaganda 
for higher standards of workmanship, and 
the success of the Second Five Year Plan. 

So, too, he found Pioneers conducting 
study circles, setting standards for social 
competitions of services and themselves ex- 
emplifying these standards, engaging in the 
promotion of cultural activities by pupils 
during the “pauses” or recesses at school, 
setting examples of devotion to work and 
competition to adults in factories, and in 
general striving to justify the assumption 
that these youths are themselves to be the 
“new men” of the communist society. 

Even the little Octobrists thought of 
themselves as young adults who must make 
themselves ready for the serious business of 
living in an emerging world of social codp- 
eration. In the Forest School for young 
anemic children, these Octobrists took much 
of the responsibility for their own health, 
recreation, and community life. 

A good deal of this seriousness has been 
adult imposed, to be sure. Some of the 
rather absurd political activities of these chil- 
dren have recently been decreased. Their 
discussion of current soviet problems no 
longer is expected to result in a resolution of 
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censure for local governmental bodies. Nor 
are they now encouraged to spend time 
propagandizing adults, though they do con- 
tinue to help them plant and harvest their 
crops, test their seeds, and to perform many 
other civic and economic services. There is, 
however, much more of play in Pioneer and 
Octobrist activities than formerly; but even 
the play frequently involves civic and cul- 
tural and economic and even military out- 
comes. They learn to conduct their own 
group lives—clothe, feed, and rule them- 
selves; to engage in scientific, technological, 
dramatic, musical, and artistic projects; to 
understand the purposes and problems in- 
volved in production and distribution under 
the Second Five Year Plan; and to use gas- 
masks and rifles and to make airplane 


models. 


CutruraL EpucaTion 


Much of the systematic organization of 
museums, libraries, art galleries, palaces of 
culture, and theatres in Russia does not dif- 
fer materially from that found in America. 
Arrangements follow the socialist interpre- 
tation of history and culture, to be sure. So- 
cial and biological evolution are stressed 
everywhere in museums and galleries; anti- 
religious and communist propaganda and 
pride in the rapid conqtest of nature and 
technology on the part of Russian scientists, 
technologists, engineers, and explorers are 
everywhere evident; and the adulation of 
Lenin and his successor, Stalin, is found 
everywhere. 

It is in the use and spirit of these facilities 
that the cultural leaders of the Soviet Union 
make their unique contribution. Children 
and adults are enlightened or propagan- 
dized as well as amused and informed as 
a result of their visits to cultural institutions. 
The musical and artistic and literary pro- 
ductions are of very high order of excellence. 

All such institutions and performances are 
attended as they are in no other country on 


earth. In Moscow, there are at least four 
art theatres, two opera houses, two chil- 
dren’s theatres, and many moving picture 
houses. Then there are performances of 
the ballet, and several outstanding Russian 
and foreign artists may be heard and seen. 
The artistry and effectiveness of all presen- 
tations are of the very highest order. Despite 
the generous supply of such opportuni- 
ties, however, it is very difficult to pur- 
chase seats for any performance at any time, 
except well in advance. The more impor- 
tant museums and galleries are in constant 
use; groups of fifty to a hundred, each with 
its guide, follow one another through the 
exhibits, which are carefully explained in 
terms of Marxian interpretation and com- 
munist policy. 

Under sponsorship of the National Com- 
missariat of Education, the House of Inde- 
pendent Amateur Art is maintained in the 
capital of each republic, which works in 
close codperation with the “Mass Art Edu- 
cation” division of the Communist Party. 
Its staff works chiefly for the cultural ad- 
vancement of adults in villages and on col- 
lective farms to exploit the enforced leisure 
of the winter periods. The good harvests 
of 1933—and the anticipated adequate har- 
vests of the future—make possible the 
diversion of energy of these people to in- 
creased cultural pursuits. Dramatic, orches- 
tral, choral, and literary circles are formed 
in great numbers under the encouragement 
of agents from the Tractor Stations (ex- 
plained below). 

The Home of Independent Amateur Art 
provides classical and modern plays, rewrit- 
ten and adapted, with directions, including 
analyses of the personality traits of the char- 
acters, for the local director—generally the 
teacher or public librarian. These plays are 
published and sold by the government pub- 
lishing trust. A supply department is also 
maintained for furnishing costumes and 
special equipment at nominal cost. Contests 
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among playwrights are conducted for origi- 
nal or adapted plays for experimental 
use and later distribution. Correspondence 
courses are organized in scenery painting, 
makeup, stage setting, supplemented by 
loan exhibitions of models prepared by 
specialists. 

Similarly, correspondence courses in mu- 
sic and art, supplemented by graphophone 
records and pictures, are offered. Remark- 
able and almost unbelievable technical com- 
petency in painting is occasionally achieved 
by a talented coal miner or a peasant as a 
result of such a course. One such painting 
seen by the writer had been sent from the 
Donbas coal region to the Moscow center 
eight times for criticism and suggestions for 
improvement by outstanding artists. Local 
and district exhibits of amateur art and con- 
certs by amateur choruses and orchestras are 
arranged by agents from these houses of in- 
dependent amateur art. 

In the cities, it is in the children’s muse- 
ums and theatres and palaces of culture that 
the new spirit is most in evidence. For the 
children themselves are encouraged to be ac- 
tive participators. They draw; they take 
interesting tests (many of them invented 
and built by children—“friends of the mu- 
seum”) ; they tell what they like and dislike; 
and they even create models and books and 
display-devices themselves. 

In turn pedologists study the children by 
many devices in connection with their re- 
sponses to the stimuli offered by the vari- 
ous institutions and performances. On the 
basis of these studies, further experiments 
are undertaken. 

At the Central Institute for Children’s 
Art Education, the experimental division 
consists of pedologists and technicians who 
study children’s preferences, their cardio- 
graphs and respiration records made during 
dramatic and musical performances, their 
observable behaviors as seen from vantage 
points, their time reactions in looking at 





titles and pictures of plays. They also con- 
verse with children regarding their experi- 
ences at the theatre and concert. As a re- 
sult of repeated experiments and tests, plays 
and musical programs (including the ra- 
dio!) are altered and made psychically and 
educationally more effective. 


Newspapers, PAMPHLETs, WALL-POSTERS 
AND THE Rapio 


The writer had heard much of the long 
queues of people waiting for goods and serv- 
ices in Russian cities. He saw many queues 
but the only long ones were those of people 
waiting near news-stands for the arrival of 
the daily papers, of which the supply is lim- 
ited because of the shortage of news print. 
In Russian cities public interest in the prog- 
ress of the astounding undertakings of the 
government, in political and social ques- 
tions, in the struggle to overcome bureau- 
cracy, waste, and inefficiency, in foreign af- 
fairs, in sport, and in the events of the day 
is so great that papers, cheap pamphlets, 
and wall-posters are eagerly sought and read. 
For foreign residents and minority groups, 
papers and pamphlets are published in 
many languages at very low prices. At cer- 
tain hours of the day or week the radio is 
devoted to broadcasting in foreign and mi- 
nority tongues, devoted to propaganda, news, 
and music or other forms of culture, but 
free from commercialized “blah.” 

All such avenues of publicity and infor- 
mation are, of course, government con- 
trolled. While they are largely devoted to 
education, propaganda, and favorable re- 
ports on communist achievements, they pro- 
vide general world news, somewhat colored 
as it is in our own partisan press. Quite 
surprising, however, is the continued and 
sharp barrage of challenge, criticism, and 
even abuse of government officials and 
policies and the exposure of undesirable con- 
ditions involving the alleged neglect or mal- 
feasance on the part of responsible govern- 
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ment agents. Desirable innovations are 
proposed by foreign specialists as well as by 
Russians, and bitter controversies rage day 
after day in the columns of the paper. Un- 
der just what conditions such charges be- 
come counter-revolutionary and thus dan- 
gerous is not clear to the writer, except for 
the general criterion that it must not be 
contrary to the “party line.” Apparently 
such challenges are welcomed if they are 
intended to make more effective the peoples’ 
efforts to accomplish the Second Five Year 
Plan. 


Tractor STATIONS AND THEIR Many 
Funcrions 


That tractors imported by the Soviets at 
great cost were left out in the fields by 
ignorant peasants to be ruined by the ele- 
ments merely because of some needed ad- 
justment which no one knew how or cared 
to make has been a picture widely held in 
America as a result of wishful thinking. 
That the Russian factories are themselves 
turning out more very effective tractors.than 
all the rest of the world and that they are 
carefully stored in tractor stations and driven 
only by trained mechanics is a_ typical 
dénouement that awaits the deceived Amer- 
ican tourist on his trips to tractor factories 
and collective farms. 7 

These tractor stations serve the population 
of their sections in many other ways than 
in storing and caring for costly and compli- 
cated farm machinery. Agricultural experts, 
advisers on scientific management, su- 
pervisors of creches, nursing, music, dramat- 
ics, and schools, political propagandists, and 
doubtless other agents have their offices at 
the tractor stations. These agents keep in 
close touch with the official national and 
Soviet Union agencies and with many other 
cultural-educational organizations supported 
by the governments. They codrdinate and 
increase the effectiveness of the efforts to 
improve the sanitary, economic, political, 
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educational, and cultural conditions in the 
rural areas. Despite the feverish activity of 
the very many art centers, Comsomol and 
communist political programs, school re- 
forms, health drives, and farming reforms, 
there seems to be an order and potency to 
the total program that is remarkable. 


EpucaTIon as A FuNcTION oF Facrorigs, 
CoMMERCIAL EsTABLISHMENTS, AND 
Cottective Farms 


In conjunction with each large factory 
there is conducted an educational “combi- 
nat.” At the Stalin Automotive Factory, 
Moscow, the Combinat consisted of a one- 
year factory school for youths who have 
completed the seven-grade school; a Comso- 
mol school for promising older youths who 
wish to complete university preparation in 
a single year; lectures and classes of cul- 
tural and technical types attended volunta- 
rily (but under social pressure) by those 
who have completed the factory school; a 
technicum for preparing practical engineers, 
which is attended by youths who, after com- 
pleting the factory school, desire regular 
training leading either to better positions or 
to entrance into an institute or a university, 
an institute for engineers at university level; 
a workers’ faculty (rabfac) for adults who 
wish to enter the university or institute; and 
a “peoples’ university” conducted on “free 
days,” consisting of lectures, concerts, exhib- 
its, and demonstrations by outstanding mu- 
sicians, artists, poets, explorers, inventors, 
and the like. Combinats of smaller factories 
are not so inclusive, of course, but their 
workers are cared for by centralized insti- 
tutions. 

Within the factory proper, free time is uti- 
lized for “red corners,” where policies and 
programs are fostered, for meetings of shop 
committees which discuss ways of improv- 
ing morale and products, and for the read- 
ing of wall newspapers containing reports 
on factory conditions, names of udarniks 
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(shock-workers) and of slackers, and state- 
ments of policies made by shop committees. 

Following much the same pattern, the em- 
ployees of offices and stores are provided 
with parallel schools, foreign language com- 
binats, commercial arts technicums, an in- 
stitute for foreign trade, and the like. These 
are conducted after hours except for those 
selected individuals whose unions are send- 
ing them for full-time study, in which case 
they are paid wages precisely as though they 
were actively engaged in the store or factory. 

On collective farms there are creches, kin- 
dergartens, and four-year schools, now being 
extended to seven years. For older youths 
there are opportunities to study agricultural 
economics, technical processes, such as ani- 
mal breeding, veterinary elements, and farm 
mechanics, under instructors sent out by 
tractor-stations. There are circles organized 
with correspondence study of many kinds— 
cultural, political, economic, and practical. 
And there is the inevitable “red corner” for 
the reiteration of communist policy and its 
dissemination among all members of the 
collective, the majority of whom are, of 
course, not party members. The school 
teacher and the village librarian work in 
conjunction with the local Soviet’s educa- 
tional sector, the tractor station’s officers, and 
other cultural and technical advisers to en- 
courage the members of collectives to en- 
gage in educational activities. 

Within urban communities are many 
other interesting and significant educational 
institutions. There are prophylactories for 
prostitutes, where women are made over 
physically, mentally, and emotionally into 
self-respecting workers in stores and facto- 
ries with such success that less than one per 
cent of them later return to their former 
ways of living. There are Peoples Courts 
where legal technicalities are replaced by ef- 
forts of plaintiff, defendant, and judge to 
discover common-sense compromises or al- 
ternatives whereby all may be reasonably 
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satisfied. There are the Houses for the Pro- 
tection of Mother and Child, remarkable 
examples of visual education, whereby the 
promotion of sane and healthful family liv- 
ing and sex relationships are freed from 
ignorant taboos and promoted by personal 
interviews and instructive exhibits, lectures, 
and demonstrations. There are the muse- 
ums called “anti-religious’—a term that 
seems to mean rather anti-superstitious or 
pro-scientific—whereby the people are en- 
couraged to be skeptical regarding miracles 
and to appreciate the alliances between the 
orthodox church and counter-revolutionists. 
There are the “sabotniks” or voluntary la- 
bor on projects of public importance under- 
taken after hours or on free days, not only 
to speed up the work but also to lead the 
entire population to feel that it has a share 
in the success of the project. 


PossisL—E AMERICAN APPLICATIONS FROM 
THE EXPERIENCE OF THE U.S. S. R. 


While there is not a single institution of 
those visited by the writer that has not one 
or more suggestions for changing, or at least 
challenging, American practices, the most 
important change indicated is the general 
reorientation of our conceptions and prac- 
tices. 

The mere mention of such varied and co- 
ordinated undertakings as those explained 
in the preceding pages may give the reader 
some feeling of the overwhelming vigor and 
potency of community living as education. 
Beyond that, however, it is possible for us 
to reévaluate American community life and 
its rich variety of potentially educational in- 
stitutions in terms of a codrdinated purpose- 
ful plan for selection, reénforcement, and 
universality of educational participation. 

In the new day that is at least potentially 
at hand, America too might use factory and 
store and office plant and equipment for so- 
cially desirable education for the advance of 
our health, our civic, domestic, and eco- 
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nomic efficiency, for better employment of 
our leisure, and for universal good will. 
With freedom from our scholastic and in- 
stitutional inertia, such as the present social 
readjustments should encourage, it should 
be possible to accelerate and make more efhi- 
cient our thousand and one efforts to enliven 
and enlighten peoples’ mental, civic, and 
cultural habits and tastes through muse- 
ums, hospitals, theatres, radio, newspapers, 
through social civic bodies of adults and 
of youths—chambers of commerce, political 
parties, Red Cross, Scouts, and the rest—and 
through state and national departments 
of education, agriculture, commerce, state, 
treasury, and justice. 

The difficulty lies not in the very real but 
not insurmountable difficulties of such a re- 
orientation and co6rdination. The great ob- 
stacle is the lack of any driving philosophy 
that really has hold among our educational 
and civic leaders. 
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Such a philosophy is not impossible in a 
democratic society. In America we almost 
had it under control in the spring of 1933. 
It has not yet been lost. We do codrdinate 
many agencies that make for public health, 
for better highways, and for the encourage- 
ment and control of commerce, industry, 
and transportation. 

If Franklin Delano Roosevelt can only 
stand forth as his distant cousin Theodore 
Roosevelt did a quarter-century ago, the 
American people may yet take heart. They 
may be ready to move forward in the great 
task of encouraging, even of compelling, all 
citizens who seek good repute to subordi- 
nate self, or rather to create self, in the social 
effort to coérdinate and perfect the technics 
of institutions and of good will which are 
now half-used, contradictory, conflicting, 
and distorted. Not only prosperity but the 
millennium is within our grasp if we can 
but mobilize the will to create it. 


THE SUPERIOR TEACHER 


Ciara P. SKILEs 


Flatbush Teacher Training School, Brooklyn, New York 


7 
CriTERIA FOR JUDGING SUPERIOR TEACHERS 


Standards and criteria for judging teach- 
ers vary so greatly that it is difficult to use 
the term “superior teacher” without an ex- 
planation of one’s conception of an excel- 
lent teacher. A superior teacher is a grow- 
ing teacher who enjoys wholesome, complete 
living. She understands, loves, and appre- 
ciates children and child life. She has a 
tenable philosophy of education and carries 
it out in everyday life in the classroom. 
She emphasizes the value of happy, co- 
operative, successful group living, yet she 
sees every pupil as an individual. She 
prizes originality and differences among her 


children rather than conventionality. She 
creates situations and materials which chal- 
lenge and sponsor individual and group 
growth. She makes possible the experi- 
ences which lead to the development of self- 
control and desirable conduct. She main- 
tains an atmosphere in her room which 
encourages self-expression, freedom of 
thought and action. She has a simple, 
flexible daily program. She organizes her 
subject matter into units of work that meet 
the needs and interests of her pupils as 
well as the requirements of the course of 
study. She draws from each unit of work 
the academic outcomes which contribute to 
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the progress of the so-called school subjects. 
She plans her work, and keeps daily and 
weekly records of all progress and growth. 
She evaluates the results of all children’s 
work in terms of child growth rather than 
subject matter facts. She organizes her rec- 
ords and testing programs so that the pupils 
may be able to measure their own growth 
from week to week. She endeavors at all 
times to grow and keep every member of 
her group growing. 

After several years of experience with 
teachers in training and teachers in various 
practice schools, I am convinced that there 
are many more potential “superior teachers” 
than ever materialize. Poorly planned 
teacher-training courses, traditional practice 
and observation schools, and autocratic su- 
pervision have built up and tenaciously held 
to a false set of values for teaching, learn- 
ing, and growing. Values and aims which 
deal with cut-and-dried lots of subject mat- 
ter, so-called efficiency in daily mechanical 
school routines, artificial methods and super- 
ficial codes of living and dealing with chil- 
dren and co-workers have little intrinsic 
worth to the active, creative, growing 
teachers of boys and girls. The schools 
which really encourage the development of 
superior teachers, as measured by the cri- 
teria set up in this paper, are limited in 
number. The potentially superior teachers 
meet discouraging situations in practice and 
in service. They are forced to spend more 
time in fitting themselves into the school 
machine than they are allowed in the plan- 
ning, organizing, and teaching the children 
for whom they are responsible. 


REsPONSIBILITIES OF SUPERVISORS 


How can supervisors help superior teach- 
ers? There are several obvious practical and 
possible ways in which every supervisor 
whose aim is child growth can definitely 
aid teachers. 

Classroom visits are commonly accepted 
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as the most frequently used type of super- 
vision. What is the purpose, the plan, and 
the technique of these visits? The thought- 
ful, judicious supervisor no longer tells 
capable teachers what to teach, how to 
teach, and when to teach. She encourages 
teacher self-direction, self-criticism, and ap- 
praisal. She helps provide situations and 
conditions which encourage and stimulate 
educative activity. She assumes a place in 
the learning process of teachers and chil- 
dren. The visit to the classroom is not of 
the “back seat critic” variety but one in 
which the supervisor mixes, mingles, and 
visits with the various groups of active, 
working children. She asks questions, joins 
in discussions, offers suggestions, takes turns 
listening in audience groups, and thus 
shows an active, intelligent, codperative in- 
terest in the work of the classroom. 

From such visits the supervisor is able 
to know well the reactions, the attitude, and 
the use of habits of the children toward 
the experiences and activities in which they 
are engaged, the subject matter used and 
needed, the materials used and needed, and 
thus the complete learnings and growth 
which these reactions connote. She also 
knows the techniques, problems, and plans 
of the teacher. If the supervisor and 
teacher have reasons for a conference after 
the visit, an informal one should be held 
on the day of the visit. To be sure, they 
have much common knowledge and re- 
sponsibility. The discussion should begin 
with the good points of the day’s work and 
lead to the problems or weak places. In 
this manner the teacher becomes her own 
critic. She analyzes, criticizes, and leads 
to problematic steps of further work. The 
supervisor offers suggestions, lists of read- 
ings, and source materials. 

The professional library meets the many 
needs and demands of the teachers and 
supervisor, if it is complete and up to date. 
The wise supervisor furnishes every school 
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with a balanced library—one which includes 
some recent books on philosophy, present- 
day theories, best practices and techniques, 
courses of study from the best schools of 
the country, and books which fit specific 
subject needs as reading, arithmetic, and 
social studies; also periodicals, such as 
monthly magazines, yearbooks of various 
professional groups, and bulletins from state 
and federal departments. 

To provide an adequate, well-chosen li- 
brary to which teachers may have free access 
is a meager part of the supervisor’s respon- 
sibility. To know every book, bulletin, and 
magazine as thoroughly as she knows the 
classrooms of children is the key to the most 
valuable use of the library. The supervisor 
should be able to recommend and furnish 
definite references, readings and materials 
to all teachers as the various needs arise. 

The natural outgrowth of problems, read- 
ings, and plans is experimentation and re- 
search in forms varying from the simplest 
to the most scientific—depending on the 
school, the equipment, the teachers, and 
the supervisor. The alert supervisor re- 
alizes that constructive thinking and re- 
search are problems to be solved by the 
superior teachers in the classrooms. She 
knows that these — have an open- 
mindedness toward new ideas; that they see 
the possibilities of discovery and adventure 
in classroom activities; that they are in 
search of newer, better ways of teaching 
children; and that they feel a real desire 
for more satisfying outcomes in class work. 
The supervisor realizes, too, that such teach- 
ers make educational laboratories possible. 

Subject matter grade placement, organiza- 
tion, and time allotments are unsolved ques- 
tions which continuously challenge think- 
ing teachers. Plans, devices, and methods 
for keeping accurate records of individual 
growth of boys and girls are daily problems 
to be improved upon. Personality and be- 
havior studies are newer types of study to 
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be objectified and analyzed. Experimental 
studies for the determination of ways to 
improve the teaching of reading invite 
serious, consistent study of many primary 
departments. Teachers who undertake 
these valuable pieces of work need encour- 
agement, some guidance, extra time, special 
consideration, and plenty of materials. 
They should have some clerical help and 
should be freed from the daily routine of 
bookkeeping which wastes their time, and 
saps their energy and spontaneity. 

With this number and variety of unset- 
tled problems and the codperative help and 
encouragement from supervisors, the con- 
structive teachers have opportunities for ex- 
perimentation and research which should 
rapidly develop leadership, findings, and re- 
sults that can be applied in the broader 
fields of classroom work. These in turn can 
be reapplied to more schools in more sec- 
tions of the country. This type of work 
and service undoubtedly vitalizes and dig- 
nifies the work of the classroom teacher. 
It gives them visions of broader outcomes 
in teaching. It promotes a keener interest 
in the possible achievements and needs of 
children. Child-teacher-school growth is 
certain if the right kind of experimental 
attitude is promoted. 

Few supervisors realize that creativeness 
may be an individual way of approaching 
and solving problems. Creative aspects and 
powers are often sacrificed for adaptive 
aspects. This is particularly true among 
young teachers who discount their own 
ideas and accept those of others who are 
in authority. However, creative work finds 
its place and power when pupils and teacher 
meet challenging, stirring problems in the 
classroom. Active investigation, inquiry, 
and experimentation soon lose the conven- 
tional patterns and plans which have been 
adapted from some person or plan book. 
Recurring visions, experiences, and adven- 
tures arise in art, music, writing, arithmetic, 
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and social studies. Teachers and pupils 
gradually learn to carry out and respect 
creative ideas and work if the right sort of 
supervision is given. Some teachers are able 
to vitalize arithmetic by helping children 
keep the cost of the food they eat or the 
clothes they wear. Some find valuable 
material in the stories and traditions of the 
early settlements of the district. The geo- 
graphical sources of food and clothing 
roblems offer creative investigation in the 
field of social studies. Some teachers are 
able to work with groups of children and 
get original stories of local and general in- 
terest and value; poems of merit and true 
beauty; pictures and picture books which 
portray realistic experiences, imaginative or 
fanciful ones. Other teachers do excellent 
work in the field of music—rhythms, 
dances, songs, and even simple instrument 
making. Such creative work and activities 
are steadily increasing where supervision 
is allowing and encouraging them. When 
supervisors are able to see and to recognize 
the values, the art, and the possible out- 
comes in every worthwhile activity, creative 
work will have made real progress. Super- 
visors will be prepared to recommend bene- 
ficial courses to teachers; they will know 
about exhibits which will help teachers in 
their particular problems; they will make 
possible opportunities for teachers to visit 
other schools and classrooms where similar 
work is being done; they will make use 
of museum collections and aids. They will 
be able to suggest and recommend the wise 
use of all available opportunities which the 
local situation makes possible. 

Superior teachers should be given some 
responsibility and possibilities for demon- 
stration work for teachers in training and 
teachers in service. They should be able 
to interpret and demonstrate the best prac- 
tices, techniques, and theories. This respon- 
sibility often encourages these teachers to 
seek higher degrees of mastery and success 
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and thus contributes to their growth and 
efficiency. Teaching for observers and to 
show or verify certain points sometimes 
offers broader stimulation for improvement 
in teaching than that which comes from 
within self and the class group. 

Why aren’t more classroom teachers ac- 
tive, participating members of professional 
meetings and associations? The key to the 
problems, the activities and possibilities of 
children and their growth, is held by the 
teachers. Panels which lead the discus- 
sions of some of our best meetings should 
be made up of a larger percentage of 
teachers than of supervisors and adminis- 
trators. Teachers present the first-hand 
viewpoints and the tangible topics. The 
realistic, practical cases for discussion are 
always more valuable than those of theory 
and hypothesis. When supervisors come to 
realize that the most valuable material of 
the field of educational work comes from 
the classroom, professional meetings will give 
more emphasis and recognition to the study, 
efforts, and information of teachers. 

Superior teachers are truly artists and stu- 
dents. They are students of children in a 
complete sense—students of creative capaci- 
ties, emotional adjustments, social adapta- 
tions, intelligence, and capacities of learning. 
They are constantly submitting subjective 
inspirations of art to the objective evalua- 
tion of science. 

Some of these teachers have remained 
for a long period of time in classrooms, but 
too many have sought administration, critic 
work, supervision, and instruction of higher 
learning. A greater number of master 
teachers will remain in classrooms when 
schools are such that teachers may grow 
personally and professionally, that they may 
feel the satisfaction of planning and execut- 
ing, with the assurance that their individual 
efforts are recognized—in short, when there 
is a more codperative, sympathetic, construc- 
tive type of supervision. 





THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


LEONARD PoweER 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Before attempting to evaluate the relation- 
ship of school organization to the individual 
pupil, some criteria should be set up. These 
criteria should relate the school to its edu- 
cational function. We shall assume that 
teacher-pupil ratios in the United States may 
be expected to remain close to forty pupils 
per teacher. The problem of this study is 
to determine probable effects of varying re- 
lationships of teachers to groups of pupils 
upon individual pupil development. If two 
hundred pupils are to be taught by five 
teachers, the school may be so organized 
that each teacher teaches one group of forty 
pupils all day or that each teacher teaches 
one of the five groups of pupils for one- 
fifth of the day. Or, if we think of the 
plan of organization from the point of view 
of the individual pupil, each pupil may have 
one teacher all dayor five teachers for one- 
fifth of the day each. The Codperative 
Group Plan is related to the second alterna- 
tive. Underlying its organization are cer- 
tain principles which have been expressed in 
eleven propositions by the author of the 
plan, Dr. James F. Hosic.* To enable the 
reader to refresh his memory, they are: 


Proposition 1. The purpose of the elementary 
school, stated in terms of the individual, is to 
give each of the pupils who attend it the best 
possible opportunity for growth as a person. 

Proposition 2. The purpose of the elementary 
school, stated in terms of society, is to fit each 
child to participate as helpfully and happily as 


possible in the home and community life of the 
present and the near future. 

Proposition 3. A teacher can usually best 
assist in carrying out the purposes of an cle- 
mentary school by undertaking not the whole 
but only a part of the educational stimulation 
and guidance of individual pupils and groups 
of pupils. 

Proposition 4. Each teacher in the elementary 
school should plan and carry on her work co- 
operatively as a member of a group of teachers 
who have the same pupils in charge. 

Proposition 5. Every group of teachers in the 
codperative plan of organization should be led 
by one of their own number, designated chair- 
man, or group leader. 


Proposition 6. Each group leader or chair- | 


man should bear a portion of the responsibility 
for the supervision of the teaching done by the 
other members of his or her group. 

Proposition 7. Every teacher in the elementary 
school should have a classroom especially de- 
signed and equipped for the age of pupil and 
particular type of activity she is expected to 
stimulate and guide. 

Proposition 8. The subjects or activities of 


the school course intended for certain groups of | 


children in charge of a single group of teachers 
should be closely related. Not more than six 
types of activities should be recognized. 

Proposition 9. Even though five teachers, 
more or less, share the work of guiding the 
activities of a group of children, nevertheless 
each of them should bear special responsibility 
for the welfare of one portion of the group, that 
is, for a “class.” 

Proposition 10. The distinction between 
“special” subjects and “regular” subjects as ap- 
plied to the program of a modern elementary 
school should be dropped. 


1 Hosic, James F., The Codperative Group Plan—Working Principles for the Organization of Elementary Schools. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1929. 
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Proposition 11. To attempt to distinguish be- 
tween “curriculum” and “extra-curricular ac- 
tivities” is also unfortunate. 


In order to give our problem a back- 
ground representative of the typical ele- 
mentary school, we shall assume that the 
grade spread in classification of pupils in 
these five groups is not less than two nor 
more than three years—a range including 
grades one, two, and three. Within this 
range, we may assume that the school sys- 
tem affords ample technicians (testers) to 
have the pupils of the five groups classified 
upon some basis of homogeneity—at least 
as relates to ability in reading. Thus the 
individual is related to a particular group 
and its special program throughout a school 
day. If we further assume that the school 
is neither growing nor losing pupils rapidly, 
we may specify the groups as follows: two 
first-grade groups, two second-grade groups, 
and one third-grade group. 

Under the general-practitioner type of 
teaching organization, the individual pupil 


+ might, in the course of three years, be taught 


by three of these teachers on the annual ba- 
sis of promotion, or by all five of them on 
a semiannual basis of promotion. On the 
annual basis each of the three teachers would 
be his teacher for one year. On the semi- 
annual basis each of the five teachers would 


) teach him for one-half year. On the annual 


basis the individual pupil would have been 


) taught in three classrooms; on the semian- 


nual basis he would have been taught in 
five classrooms. 

Under the Codperative Group Plan each 
pupil would have been taught by all five 
teachers for a minimum of one and one-half 
years or a maximum of two years—with two 
entering and two leaving groups each year. 
They would have been taught in all five 
rooms for the same length of time. The 
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change in teacher and classroom would oc- 
cur five times daily under this plan. Each 
room would be constructed and equipped 
for a particular type of activity. While one 
or two of these rooms might be quite simi- 
lar to a regular classroom, each would differ 
from the other in its equipment, furniture, 
and materials, and in its references for chil- 
dren.” 

Since our criteria may relate to the en- 
vironment as a stimulant to the desirable 
activities, some further attention should be 
given to the classrooms of the Codperative 
Group Plan of organization. The particular 
description from which we quote includes 
only four groups, four teachers, and four 
rooms. ‘ 

The Library or English Room. “Subjects 
taught in this room: reading, literature, 
spelling, story-telling, and composition.” 
The specific objectives and activities need 
not differ from those in the general-practi- 
tioner type of school in which the teachers 
are equal in training and experience to the 
particular teacher of this room in the Coédp- 
erative Group school. Our reference devel- 
ops them in some detail. The furniture of 
this room, of the tables and chairs type, is 
similar in both schools. But the references 
for children and the references for teachers 
are different. In the Codperative Group 
school they cover a wider range (three 
grades) and variety. The wider range is a 
characteristic of the plan. It has a particular 
bearing upon questions of pupil classifica- 
tion and individual instruction. 

The Science and Social Studies Work 
Room. Under “Equipment and Materials” 
are listed 48 items* offering opportunity for 
a wide variety of activities in this room. 

Fine and Industrial Arts Room Without 
quoting from the description of this room, 
it should be noted that the equipment and 


2 Hosic, James F., Hopkins, L. Thomas, and Student Committees, The Codperative Group Plan for the Organization 


3 Op. cit., p. 18. 
‘Ibid., p. 23. 
5 Ibid., p. 25. 


of Elementary Schools—Philosophy and Applications. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1931. 
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materials (including references) are related 
to the activities and have but few items in 
common with the other rooms. 

Recreation Room. ‘This room combines 
the activities of physical education and mu- 
sic. The equipment also includes several 
musical instruments and a stage. 

If we agree that every school should have 
rooms equipped as described above, under the 
general practitioner type of teaching each 
room must be scheduled for each teacher so 
that she may take her group at a specified 
time to it, unless we have several more 
rooms than teachers. Such a plan would not 
at all be a Codperative Group Plan, since 
each teacher would have complete charge of 
the activities of one group of pupils through- 
out the day, regardless of the room in which 
the class works. The point usually made 
for such a plan is that the activities, al- 
though carried on in different rooms, could 
be better related by one teacher to an inte- 
grated program of studies—to some central 
focus of interest. 

Having reviewed the main points of the 
philosophy and organization of the Codper- 
ative Group Plan, we may now proceed to 
set up some criteria which may relate the 
school to the development of the individual. 
Under either plan, the success of the school 
must be related to its educational function. 
Education is an individual development for 
each pupil as well as a mass or common de- 
velopment of all pupils. Our first criterion 
is related to the function of the school. It 
may be stated as follows: If a given activity 
is essential or helpful in the development or 
growth of the individual pupil, the school 
that provides for the largest measure of the 
exercise of the activity 1s best adapted to the 
needs of the individual pupils that attend it. 

The criterion may also be stated as fol- 
lows: If a variety of activities is essential or 

© Ibid., p. 26. 
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helpful in the development or growth of the 
individual pupil, the school that provides for 
the largest variety of activities is best adap. 
ted to the needs of the pupils that attend it. 


Self-activity or wholehearted participation by 
the child in learning is a necessary condition 
of effective learning. But no magic formula 
for securing this desirable condition exists, 
Certainly an “activity program” does not pro- 
vide it. Appropriate activities may be used as 
a partial means of stimulating learning, but they 
are not the only, and probably not the most effec- 
tive, means.” 


Dr. Haggerty reminds us that “Suppos- 
edly different methods that do not lead to 
differences in outcome are in essence identi- 
cal methods.”® It is not the function of this 
discussion to validate or invalidate the “ac- 
tivity movement.” But no one who has 
made even an elementary study of trends in 
elementary education will question the sig- 
nificance of the principles of activism. 


The recent phases of [elementary school] 
educational experimentation (to which the name 
“activity movement” has been applied) are to 
be viewed as (1) a critical examination of the 
errors we fell into in the first two generations 
of public education, (2) a reassertion of belief 
in the possibility of educating men and women 
to be active participants in social life, (3) a re- 
statement of the need for man’s freedom from 
authoritarianism, either old or new, (4) a recog- 
nition on the part of a small body of critical 
thinkers in the educational world that, so far 
as serving the ideal of liberal democracy is con- 
cerned, unless the practice of the schools be so 
modified as to conform more nearly to the end 
to be attained, the schools themselves might 
as well cease to be.® 


Dr. Freeman says he would like to see, 
even in the elementary school, further expan- 
sion “to include a greater range of prac- 
tical activities of a codperative sort carried 
on alongside of the academic subjects, and 
correlated with them, but not made the 


2 
™¥Freeman, Frank N., The Thirty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 


The Activity Movement, p. 93. 
8 Op. cit., p. 96. 
® Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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foundation of academic learning. Certainly 
academic learning should not be made inci- 
dental to practical activities.””° 

Dr. Goodwin Watson says: 


.... An activity, to be appropriate to 
an individual, must fall within the 
fairly narrow range of tasks that are hard 
enough to test that individual’s powers and easy 
enough to promise fairly frequent success. . . . 
This suggestion opens up a wide range of 
questions about individual differences in the 
activity program.... I do not refer here 
merely to differences in physical strength or in 
intelligence. I am concerned about the subtler 
differences that may be just as pervasive. One 
child, rejected at home, craves love and ap- 
preciation. . . . Activities for him must surely 
have a different import from that given in con- 
nection with the same program for a child who 
tends to be very dominating, and needs to learn 
either to manage others very skillfully or to 
forego some of his urges, or both. Consider, 
along a different line, the children who tend to 
integrate, synthesize, and emotionalize every 
experience in the affect-colored whole, as con- 
trasted with those who analyze, dissect, and 
maintain differentiations readily. An activity 
really satisfying for one would hardly be under- 
stood by the other. Children are not 
“in general.” American educators have yet to 
be brought to outline in detail the differentia- 
tions they would make for even ten or a dozen 
types of child... . Method in general will 
have to be replaced by more specific directed 
thinking about the way of work that just fits 
the need of a given type of child... . 

Adler’s individual psychology is built upon 
the premise that nearly all of the emotional 
problems and antisocial behaviors are rooted 
in a sense of isolation and a feeling of standing 
alone against a hostile world. ... An activity 
program ought to give a great many oppor- 
tunities for experiencing life as a matter of 
“we, our, and us” rather than “I, my, and 
mine.” Whether it does so or not depends 
upon training teachers to recognize that this 
is an essential criterion for the worth of an 
activity.1? 


eee 


No matter where we turn in the pages of 
books treating of the problems of elemen- 


0 Tbid., p. 92. 
11 Thid., pp. 99-101. 
4 Tbid., pp. 102-103. 
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tary school aims or methods we find some 
reference to present worth and meaningful 
participation in activities, whether these be 
mental, physical, or social. We therefore 
feel justified in retaining the use of the word 
in our first criterion. We have run the risk 
of seeming to quibble about its definition 
by quoting at such length about its meaning. 
But the criterion is in itself such a sweeping 
generalization that its common understand- 
ing by all readers is most necessary. 

The Codperative Group Plan gives defi- 
nite recognition to the need for variety of 
activities. It provides several differing en- 
vironments, each adapted to a group of ac- 
tivities. It also brings to the activities the 
expert guidance of several teachers, each of 
whom is trained and experienced in relating 
a group of activities to individual pupils. 
If we were to assume no difference in the 
school environment, if the child with one 
teacher were guaranteed the several rooms 
in which to work with that teacher, we 
should face two very definite limitations: 
(1) the use of the equipment and materials, 
and (2) the understanding of the appropri- 
ate selection of these materials. Each teacher 
may reasonably be expected to have a lim- 
ited number of skills and interests. Unless 
she could play upon them, instruments of 
the band or orchestra would be useless to 
her; unless she could paint and model with 
them, paints and clay would be useless to 
her; unless she understood the dance steps, 
dances would be difficult for her; unless the 
range of her aptitudes were extended 
beyond that which may reasonably be 
expected of the average teacher, she would 
be at a loss to know how to make the 
best use of the varied environments. On the 
other hand, there is the alternative of over- 
doing specialization. To give to the chil- 
dren a specialist for the entire educational 
program would be to produce a one-sided- 
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ness as bad as the superficiality of the many- 
sidedness of the general practitioner. 

The problem of the use of materials in 
one room by several teachers causes nothing 
but administrative headaches. There must 
be a place for everything and everything 
must be in its place. But with several teach- 
ers using the same materials there can be 
no avoidance of conflict over what is the 
correct place for everything and constant 
disagreement about who failed to put things 
in their proper places. Valuable equipment 
would be unused, misused, or only occasion- 
ally used. Those educators who visualize in 
the elementary schoolroom ample space for 
all of the materials and equipment essential 
to provide the variety of activities needed 
to meet even a part of the range of needs of 
types of individuals are very shortsighted. 
They who have extended their curriculums 
almost ad infinitum without relating them 
to the environment appropriate to their exe- 
cution are yet thinking in terms of books 
and tasks set out to be learned from them— 
in spite of their verbalisms to the contrary. 

Our first problem is to determine which 
plan, the Codperative Group or the tradi- 
tional, provides in larger measure for the 
exercise of activity, or provides the greater 
variety of activities. If all teachers were 
equally inventive in constructing provoca- 
tive situations, it would be reasonable to 
assume that five teachers would invent five 
times as many such situations as one teacher. 
Certainly it is unreasonable to expect that 
one teacher, even of exceptional ability, 
could equal the inventiveness of five teach- 
ers having less inventive ability. In quan- 
tity of stimulating situations, the Codperative 
Group Plan undoubtedly is superior to the 
one-teacher-one-classroom plan. In quality, 
instruction also favors the specialist. The 
quality of music by a musician, of art 
by an artist, of dramatization by a drama- 
tist, of the direction of reading by a libra- 
rian must be superior to the degree in which 
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it is directed by one for whom it has the 
richest meaning and the greatest joy. The 
creations in the classrooms of Codperative 
Group teachers are those of craftsmen. The 
pride of craftsmanship is theirs. The divi- 
sion of labor has not yet separated the arti- 
san from his handicraft. In both quantity 
and quality the Codperative Group Plan 
provides activities that are more numerous 
and better. When the first criterion is ap- 
plied there can be no doubt that the new 
plan is superior to the old. The individual 
is sure to find, under such a plan, more 
points at which his special abilities are 
needed to complete or participate in an 
activity. There will be fewer situations in 
which he will feel isolation due to his inabil- 
ity to make a worthy contribution. Hence 
there will be fewer emotional problems and 
less antisocial behavior. 

The second criterion is related to the 
power for education of the environment 
itself. It refers to the equipment and mate. 
rials (including references) as direct stimu- 
lants to satisfying activities. The school 
museum, the laboratories, the gardens, the 
children’s theater (auditorium), the art gal- 
lery (art room), and playland (the gymna- 
sium) provide places where children may 
go in search of stimuli that arouse in them 
the kind of activity they like. No single room 
can afford the physical space and equipment 
required under this concept. The criterion 
may be expressed as follows: If material 
equipment and supplies are necessary to par- 
ticipation in a worth-while activity, the 
school that provides the greatest amount of 
such equipment and supplies will be the best 
school, with the greatest possibilities for of- 
fering activities that include the largest 
range of individual abilities. 

The public school must integrate its va- 
rious activities in such a manner that it will 
make the greatest utilization of equipment 
and supplies. There was a time when “spe- 
cial” teachers were extras who worked while 






























“regular” teachers either looked on or rested. 
Rigid economies have eliminated such 
wasteful procedures. There never has been 
a time when a sufficient number of “spare” 
rooms and suitable equipment for science, 
art, music, dramatic art, and libraries have 
been provided. It is true that the general 
concept of the elementary school was broad- 
ened to include a gymnasium and an audi- 
torium for occasional use. When any plan 
is offered that provides for regular and com- 
plete use of such space, it is accepted as soon 
as it is offered—witness the very rapid 
growth of platoon schools and the extension 
of the platoon school programs to older 
buildings having these added facilities. Any 
plan of organization that has even a remote 
chance for adoption must fit in with the 
idea of greater utilization and elimination 
of waste of either space or teaching time. 
With this proposition in mind, it is difficult 
to see how enriched environment may be 
provided for on any other than a platoon or 
codperative group plan. 

A single room may be enriched by a ver- 
satile teacher to include much more than 
tables and chairs and blackboards. The 
teacher may add some plant and animal life, 
some pictures and some display cabinets for 
collections. But in time the room will be 
difficult to keep in order, will be cluttered 
up with odds and ends, or the teacher 
will be compelled to be less insistent upon 
making contacts with life through living. 
The progressive principal has, in the tradi- 
tional school, related the work of each class 
to the school space which might be used in 
common. Spare rooms have been used for 
supplies and for activities that required 
much space: the auditorium has been used 
to present dramatizations and to develop 
citizenship activities and community sing- 
ing; the gymnasium has been scheduled for 
definite periods weekly to each class. These 
are all worthy efforts to make available to 
each group all of the common facilities of the 
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building that could be so used. But there 
was lacking the feeling of intimacy and 
“hominess” in these supplementary rooms. 
It was everybody’s business, hence nobody’s 
business, to care for them. Books in the 
common library are mislaid. Apparatus in 
the common gymnasium is used incidentally 
or accidentally. The infrequency or “occa- 
sionalness” of their use results in little or 
no planning. They are considered “extras” 
and as such are nonessential. 

The contrast to the above description is 
more striking when one enters the room 
which is the “home of a teacher” and, under 
the Cooperative Group Plan (Proposition 
g), of a class. There is no sign of disorder 
or neglect. There is an evident pride in its 
appearance—regardless of the group that is 
using the room when it is visited. And each 
room holds an attraction for some pupils in 
all five groups that use it. This attractive- 
ness is due to the fitness of the room to its 
educational function (Proposition 7). The 
school community offers to the children un- 
der one roof what their elders are supplied 
under many in the form of library, museum, 
art gallery, studio, conservatory, laboratory, 
and theater. The daily visits to these dif- 
fering environments, with their special 
equipment and supplies, provide a variety 
of stimuli and a balance of the educational 
diet. Under the Codperative Group Plan 
these rooms are each used for a minimum 
of one and one-half years for five groups of 
pupils, with two groups entering and two 
groups leaving each year. It is comparatively 
simple administratively to prolong this pe- 
riod to two and one-half or three years 
by delaying the formation of codperative 
groups on an alternate-year basis. This fac- 
tor is often overlooked by those who fail 
to analyze the Codperative Group Plan. It 
is very important in that it makes complete 
readjustment to teacher and classroom en- 
vironment necessarily less frequent. If de- 
sired, only two such adjustments during the 
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six years of elementary school life may be 
made. 

These may be considered as the valuable 
by-products of the more complete utilization 
of the school plant. Judged by the second 
criterion, we may say that the Codperative 
Group Plan provides to each individual pu- 
pil complete use of a larger variety of equip- 
ment and supplies than is possible under 
the traditional plan. 

The two criteria have been related to a 
type of organization in which there was no 
segregation of pupils beyond that feasible 
through relatively homogeneous grouping. 
There remains the need for considering the 
effects of the organization of a “special” or 
“adjustment” class to fit the needs of a small 
group of atypical children. If the segrega- 
tion be on the basis of physical needs (com- 
monly called “fresh air” groups), the group 
may be included as one of the codperative 
groups for one-half or two quarters of the 
school day without presenting difficulty in 
scheduling. If the group is mentally retarded 
it may become one of the regular codpera- 
tive groups. The need of these atypical chil- 
dren for attractive and stimulating environ- 
ment is greater even than that of normal 
individuals. They are sure to find more 
challenges that are hard enough to test their 
individual powers yet easy enough to prom- 
ise fairly frequent success. Each criterion 
may be applied to either typical or atypical 
groups, with probably greater validity for 
the latter. 

There remains the final consideration of 
the codperative feature of the plan. To it 
the following criterion may be applied: The 
school should take the form and use the 
techniques of the general social forms and 
techniques into which its product will later 
be integrated. In a democratic form of so- 
ciety the school organization needs to be 
democratic in more than name only. At 
present it, in its traditional form, is auto- 


cratic in form. If individuals develop anti- 
social attitudes from either an imaginary or 
real condition of isolation, so do groups. In 
an age when codperation is required to re- 
late the complexities of life, the school 
should be codperative. It is good to have 
the word as part of the name in order that 
the spirit may be constantly before its mem- 
bers when the name is spoken. 

The individuals who have had the most 
difficulties in school, whose adjustments 
have been partial or incomplete, have had 
less participation in experiences of life as a 
matter of “we, our, and us.” The activities 
often have been too difficult to fall within 
the range of the individual’s powers. Suc- 
cess has been too infrequent in such social 
situations as have been experienced. Hence, 
the individual has resorted to success along 
anti-social lines of activities. The Codper- 
ative Group Plan is related to the democratic 
form of adult society in the United States: 


“Small codperative groups, combined to 
make larger coéperative groups, and these in 
turn unified into still larger codperative groups 
—such is the manner of democracy. . . . Each 
group will have its chairman. Responsibility 
for bringing about codperation will rest pri- 
marily on her. . . . She will act as representa- 
tive of the group in its relations with other 
groups and with school as a whole.!% 


There remains for us consideration of 
the personal relationship existing between } 
teacher and pupils. In this relationship edv- 
cators face, as Rank has suggested, a critical 
dilemma. Dr. Goodwin Watson says: 


If they give the pupil love, then they, by 
definition, emotionally reénforce his present 
personality. The ideal is set by what he is. 
If their love is given primarily to some external 
ideal, then their attitude towards the child is [ 
one of a reformer who wishes to make the | 
child over into what he is supposed to become. 
The difficulty lies here: If we do the first, we 
have no program outside the development of | 
activities that will sustain the present satisfy- 
ing relationships; if we do the second, . . . we 


138 The Codperative Group Plan for the Organization of Elementary Schools, p. 3. 
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have no dynamic effectiveness within the life 
of the child.2* 

The real creative talent must have an 
opportunity to emerge. Under the tradi- 
tional plan, creative talents which varied 
from a narrow field of abilities had little 
opportunity to emerge. This was equally 
true of pupils and teachers. 

We see one solution to the above dilemma 
in the transfer of the success of the pupil 
to a conquest over some material form of 
expression: a drawing, a carving, a house 
constructed, a doll clothed, or even a prob- 
lem solved. The success or partial success 
may be the result of a group judgment of 
the outcome: the picture, the model, etc. 
The teacher may have shared in the judg- 
ment as an expert. But the conquest will 
be over a former less successful attempt by 
the learner, rather than over the less success- 
ful attempt of another pupil. In the Codp- 
erative Group Plan the teacher may keep a 
better balance between her love of the pupil 
and her love of the subject. The traditional 
plan stressed “mothering” to such an extent 
that it tended to reénforce emotionally the 
present personality of each pupil. The pu- 
pils were also harmed by their dependence 
upon praise or their fear of blame. There 
was too great a dependence upon the per- 
sonal relationship. In the departmental plan, 
the teacher was too greatly concerned with 
some external ideal of her subject. She was 
too prone to be satisfied with nothing less 
than accomplishment above the ability and 
powers of her amateur pupils. The Codp- 
erative Group Plan leaves something of the 
“mothering” attitude toward one of the 
groups, carries less of it to the other groups, 
and, through relating the work at hand to 
the larger whole or unit of which it is a 
part, avoids the overemphasis on the exter- 
nal ideal. 

The teacher is in an environment that 
enables her to subordinate the external ideal 
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to the ideal of all-round development and 
growth in which her medium is but one. 
The pupil is in an environment in which the 
material things that surround him are so or- 
dered that he realizes that his personal 
achievements are related to those of the 
group. He is a member of a cast in a drama- 
tization, an orchestra or band or chorus, a 
student council, a team, for much of the time. 
What he does is for the school. It is to con- 
tribute to the success of the group. Yet the 
work is his and he may feel just pride in 
his accomplishment. He knows that others 
work in the rooms he uses, with the tools 
and supplies he uses, with the books he 
reads. The emphasis is on “otherness.” 
This is conducive to better adjustment in 
later life when the complexities require such 
a high degree of codperation. 

By any and all standards of judgment we 
have set up, the Codperative Group Plan 
seems to function best as a form of organi- 
zation adapted to the development of the 
individual pupil. Its propositions are broad 
enough to include the best traditional prac- 
tices without lessening the opportunities for 
the best experimental practices. It is eco- 
nomical in its utilization of teachers and 
equipment. It affords a good balance be- 
tween over-teaching and under-teaching. It 
makes possible a school society closely re- 
sembling that in which the pupil will later 
find himself. It seems reasonable to assume 
that such a movement will win the support 
of progressive principals and teachers. It is 
neither a panacea for curing all ills nor a 
Utopia for creating an environment freed 
from all ills. 

The same imperfections of personality will 
operate within it. There will be many in- 
dividual deviates it will fail to reach. In 
many places having its form there will be 
only the shadow of its substance. But it does 
present a challenge worthy of our best reflec- 
tive thought. 
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Tue INFLUENCE OF JoHN Dewey 


We may leave the American Herbartians 
for a moment and turn to an entirely dif- 
ferent stream of thought which was being 
injected into pedagogical discussions. The 
leader in the United States was John Dewey, 
who from 1896 to 1903 conducted a small 
elementary school at the University of Chi- 
cago. He was much stronger at formulating 
and discussing pedagogical theories than at 
making practical applications. Hence his 
contributions were largely to the theory, the 
practical examples coming later through 
other men. 

Again anticipating the story, we may say 
that Dewey’s criticismis of the older peda- 
gogy and his formulations of the new were 
the result of two streams of thought. In 
the first place, he was intensely interested 
in the nature of the child and became an 
ardent proponent of ideas which had been 
earlier proposed by Froebel. He was not 
a disciple, however, as he had come inde- 
pendently to the same conclusions as Froe- 
bel. Second, he was keenly interested in 
logic, the process of reflective thought, and 
in the conduct of the human understanding. 
The union of these two streams of thought 
in Dewey brought epoch-making pro- 
nouncements in the field of method. 


In 1895 Dewey read a paper before the 
Herbart Society in which he pointed out 
the inadequacy of the Herbartian theory of 
interest in that it did not include the in- 
stincts and emotions of the child. He stressed 7 
also the fact that the Herbartian pedagogy | 
is a teacher’s affair and the learner figures 
but little. The older pedagogy is directive © 


and authoritative; it does not admit of indi- ) 


vidual initiative and effort on the part of | 
the learner. “We very much need a new 
pedagogy,” said Dewey. The discussion 
following the paper shows that Dewey's | 
theory was not thoroughly understood. 
In 1899 there appeared the first edition © 
of Dewey’s now famous book, School and 
Society. In this Dewey argues vigorously | 
that the center of gravity in the learning | 
situation be shifted to the child. The | 
passivity and absorption of information | 
characteristic of the earlier pedagogy was | 
vigorously condemned.  Self-activity and 
motivation were stressed. The term prob- — 
lem method, or problem solving, does not | 
appear, but the term “problem” does, and | 
there is considerable discussion of how the © 
child works out his own problems. Here — 
for the first time we find mention of the | 
fact that learning may produce a technique, 
a power to overcome obstacles and to attack | 
new situations, as well as supply knowledge. | 


1 This discussion is in three parts, the first appearing in our January issue.—Ed. 
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During these years Dewey was delivering 
a series of lectures on pedagogy. They have 
not been preserved except in very abbrevi- 
ated form in a handbook issued by the Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, Normal School in 1899. In 
this handbook we find brief mention of the 
fact that learning takes place where there is 
definitely before the learner a problem to be 
solved, when there is an intellectual end to 
be reached. The handbook does not con- 
tain as much new material as might be ex- 
pected from other current developments. 

In the Elementary School Record for May, 
1900, there appears an article by Dewey en- 
titled “Reflective Attention,” though the 
content departs widely from the Herbartian 
connotation of this term. Here appears a 
paragraph which the writer takes to be the 
first reasonably definite statement of what 
is today called the problem method. It is 
a combination of Dewey’s own thought, de- 
veloped out of Herbartian interest, Froe- 
belian activity, and Dewey’s interest in the 
processes of reflective thought. 


In history work there is change from the 
story and biography form, from discussion of 
questions that arise, to the formulation of ques- 
tions. Points about which difference of opinion 
is possible, matters upon which experience, 
reflection, etc., can be brought to bear, are 
always coming up in history. But to use the 
discussion to develop this matter of doubt 
and difference into a definite problem, to bring 
the child to feel just what the difficulty is; and 
then throw him upon his own resources in 
looking up material bearing upon the point, 
and upon his judgment in bringing it to bear, 
or getting a solution, is a marked intellectual 
advance. 


Despite this definite, clear-cut pronounce- 
ment, the idea was not immediately influen- 
tial. Publication in a journal which was 
chiefly a record cf Dewey’s school doubtless 
had something to do with this. Dewey’s 
ideas did not affect pedagogy in any funda- 
mental or revolutionary way until the 
appearance of How We Think, in 1910 (re- 
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vised 1933). In this book, which is an epoch- 


making pronouncement, there appears Dew- 
ey’s theory of reflective thought in all its 
perfection, with a thoroughgoing application 
to pedagogy. In fact the book might have 
been named Reflective Thought as a Basis 
for Teaching. 

The process of thought, or the solution of 
problems, is clearly discussed and organized 
under five steps: 


Upon examination, each instance reveals, 
more or less clearly, five logically distinct steps: 
(i) a felt difficulty; (ii) its location and defini- 
tion; (iii) suggestion of possible solution; (iv) 
development by reasoning of the bearings of 
the situation, (v) further observation and ex- 
periment leading to its acceptance or rejection; 
that is, the conclusion of belief or disbelief. 


Furthermore, there appears here what 
may be regarded as a final and authorita- 
tive discussion of induction and deduction. 
These are presented as intimately related 
and not functionally separable phases of a 
complete act of thought. The definition and 
illustration given by Dewey indicate that 
definitions and usages by pedagogical writers 
were quite incorrect. Had the earlier peda- 
gogical writers thoroughly understood and 
correctly interpreted Dewey, much more 
rapid development might have taken place 
in working out the problem method. How- 
ever, the distinction between inductive and 
deductive lessons, started by the McMurrys 
and later encouraged by the listing of “types 
of teaching,” obscured the bigger thing of 
which induction and deduction were parts. 
This latter—reflective thought or problem 
solving—was not clearly interpreted for ped- 
agogical purposes until S. C. Parker’s Meth- 
ods af Teaching in High School appeared 
in 1915 (revised 1922). 

It may be well to note here, since the point 
becomes increasingly important, that Par- 
ker’s choice of the term “problem solving” to 
designate the whole process is a happy one. 
The terms “reflective thought” and “reason- 
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ing” have more than one interpretation. 
For instance, Freeman in How Children 
Learn inserts a footnote stating that rea- 
soning is used by him to include both in- 
ductive and deductive inference. Dewey, 
on the other hand, inserts a footnote in How 
We Think, specifically limiting reasoning 
to deductive inference. Thus there is con- 
siderable confusion in terminology. 


Tue INFLUENCE oF E. L. THornpikKE 


Two books by Thorndike had a vital in- 
fluence in shaping pedagogical thought, Ele- 
ments of Psychology (1905) and Principles 
of Teaching (1906). Thorndike, a student 
of James, brings into the pedagogical stream 
a discussion of reflective thought and rea- 
soning, of instincts and motor activity, sim- 
ilar to that injected by Dewey, though 
seemingly at first independent of Dewey. 

On page 267 of Elements of Psychology 
there appears this significant statement: 
“The word reasoning has no exact accepted 
meaning, but that its most general meaning 
is purposive thinking which solves or tries 
to solve new problems.” 

Two other discussions in this book are 
of interest and significance. At this stage 
of his writing, Thorndike discusses induc- 
tion and deduction separately, but in point- 
ing out the characteristics of each it is wholly 
clear to readers that no real separation of 
the two exists in Thorndike’s mind. He 
makes identically the same points for one 
as for the other. Following this he dis- 
cusses how to train the pupil in reasoning. 
Here there is no mention of the two sepa- 
rate types of inference. The rules laid down 
for guiding reasoning are evidently applica- 
ble to both. 

In his Principles of Teaching, published 
the next year, Thorndike states definitely 
that induction and deduction should not be 
separated. However, he hurries on, leaving 
them completely divorced. Had he stopped 
here to develop fully the implications of his 
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own remark, it is reasonably certain that he 
would have made an even greater contribu- 
tion than he did. Nevertheless, his contri- 
bution to problem solving is of the greatest 
value and has affected fundamentally the 
thinking and writing of practically every | 
pedagogical author since. An outstanding 
feature of this latter book is that it consists 
in greater part of problems for the student 
to solve. Slightly more than one-half of the 
volume consists of these problems by means 
of which the student will not only better 
understand the text but will also acquire the 
technique of problem solving. This has 
been extremely influential in causing later 
writers to add problems to the texts. S. C. 
Parker, a disciple of Thorndike, prepared 
separate exercise books to accompany his 
texts on methods. Currently, the issuance 
of problem manuals or exercise books to 
accompany texts on all levels may be traced 


to Thorndike. 


Later AMERICAN WriTErRs ON METHOD 


The writings of Dewey and Thorndike 
began to affect discussions of method. We 
will note briefly the contributions of several 
later writers who influenced the develop- | 
ment of problem solving. 

The Educative Process, by Bagley. This 
book appeared in 1905 and is of importance, § 
first, in that it shows the appearance of 
Dewey’s influence and also that this influ- 
ence had not yet thoroughly permeated the 
thinking of the period. Second, it made 
valuable contribution to the further devel- 
opment of problem solving. 

In Chapter 19, Bagley makes the German 
“developmental method” the main process un- 
der which are subsumed both the inductive | 
and deductive lessons. A “developmental- | 
inductive” and a “developmental-deductive” | 
lesson are suggested. As we saw earlier, the | 
“developmental method” of the Herbartians 
will not permit of this interpretation. How- 
ever, Bagley’s effort here was one of the first 
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attempts to present one unified process in- 
cluding both inductive and deductive infer- 
ence as functionally interrelated parts of that 
integrated process. Furthermore, Bagley 
abandoned the term “steps” and called his 
lesson stages “phases.” All of this was of 
good service, since it tended to break down 
the formalism of “methods” and to prepare 
a little for the richer functional processes 
which were to follow the rather rigid and 
formal early procedure. 

Even though Bagley still kept induction 
and deduction somewhat separate, his dis- 
cussion served to make a little more clear 
some of the essentials of problem solving. 
For instance, on Fase 307 this appears: 

It (deduction) brings into service of educa- 
tion the “puzzle” instinct; this has always been 
the secret of the pleasure that most pupils take 
in the work of arithmetic; there is no reason 


why other subjects of instruction should not 
be similarly benefited. 


The types of deduction are set forth in 
some detail. Model lessons which are de- 
cided improvements upon the McMurry 
sample lessons are presented, constituting a 
definite step toward a richer and more com- 
plete learning type. 

Again, on pages 311-312 there is an excel- 
lent discussion, too long to describe in de- 
tail, of the nature of guessing and making 
hypotheses in deduction which closely ap- 
proximates the same phase of modern prob- 
lem solving. Bagley here refers to Huxley, 
showing the influence of other than Her- 
bartian ideas. 

The Principles of Secondary Education, by 
De Garmo. As noted above, this writer was 
one of the original Herbartian group in this 
country. His first books follow rather closely 
the older conceptions and terminology. In 
1908, however, he published a three-volume 
discussion of The Principles of Secondary 
Education, volume 2 of which is devoted to 
the processes of instruction. De Garmo seems 
to have been superior in scholarship to cer- 
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tain other early Herbartian writers in this 
country, and in 1908 was clearly far in ad- 
vance of their thinking. His new book 
showed that he too had been following the 
same line of thought as Dewey and Thorn- 
dike, but evidently quite independently. His 
book has frequent references to Locke, Hux- 
ley, Spencer, Pearson, Jevons, and other 
writers on logic and reflective thought. 

He defines the “problem” as it is used in 
teaching and gives an excellent account of 
the methods to be used in solving prob- 
lems. While not as complete, this discussion 
clearly anticipates Dewey’s treatment which 
came out two years later in How We Think. 
The inductive and deductive types of lessons 
are still separated, however, even though 
it is obvious that both are regarded as cases 
of the problem method. 

Methods of Teaching, by Charters. This 
book gives us an excellent incidental illus- 
tration of the development of pedagogical 
thought. The first edition was in 1909, a 
thoroughly revised treatment appearing 
three years later. Between these two edi- 
tions, in 1910, there appeared Dewey’s How 
We Think, containing the full fruits of the 
developments toward a new pedagogy of 
problem solving. 

In Charters’ 1909 edition the separation 
between induction and deduction is com- 
plete and the discussion is formal. The usual 
verbal recognition is paid to the fact that 
the two should go together, but there is no 
real union of the two. The author clearly 
does not recognize that both are phases of 
problem solving. He mentions problems in 
discussing deductive lessons, but not the in- 
ductive. Knowledge is the aim, as with the 
Herbartians. 

In the 1912 edition the author explains 
his revised statements by saying that there 
has been considerable development in peda- 
gogical thought during the last three years. 
He may or may not have been aware that 
this development had been going on for 
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some fifteen years and was well developed 
before his first edition in 1909. In the new 
edition, Dewey’s How We Think is closely 
followed. The inductive approach of the 
Herbartians is correctly criticised. Induction 
and deduction are still separate but rightly 
included under the general head of “prob- 
lematic thinking.” The author had gotten 
a part but not all of Dewey’s message. 

The Various Books by S. C. Parker. With 
these books came the first complete discus- 
sion of the problem-solving method. The 
best known are Methods of Teaching in 
High Schools (1915, revised in 1922), and 
Types of Elementary Teaching and Learn- 
ing (1923). In the first, Parker distin- 
guishes two aspects of reflective thought: 
problem solving and the acquisition of ab- 
stract and general meanings. A distinct 
contribution is made in the complete elimi- 
nation of the terms induction and deduction, 
but as we shall see in a moment, Parker’s 
thinking was not yet complete. Thus the 
erroneous separation of the two was ended 


and, as Parker himself pointed out, this 
opens the way for eliminating the various 
erroneous interpretations of each, whether 


regarded separately or together. This is 
probably the first approximation in peda- 
gogical writing of Dewey's use of induction 
and deduction. 

In his first treatment Parker developed 
problem solving very thoroughly and 
thought that it was all of reflective thought, 
but he found that he had the acquisition of 
meanings left over as a phase of thought. 
He then discussed this separately. This looks 
very much like the substitution of a new 
terminology for the old separation of induc- 
tion and deduction. That Parker was not 
yet fully free of traditional thinking, though 
already far in advance of other analysts, is 
indicated by interesting footnotes appearing 
in the two editions of the first book. In 
1915 a footnote explains why induction and 
deduction are abandoned, but contains the 
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further statement that the five formal steps 
are merely a device to aid in lesson planning 
and are not of value in directing thought. 
This was part of the thinking of the times. 
The five steps were in disrepute because of 
the seriously detrimental formalism into 
which they had fallen, and due to the grow- 
ing appreciation of the child-centered pro- 
cedure. Further study, however, induced 
him to reverse this, and in the 1922 edition 
the footnote states that the five formal steps 
do roughly coincide with the process of 
thought. That is, Parker had seen the re- 
lationship between these and the steps pro- 
pounded by Dewey in How We Think. 
Soon all these definitive arguments were 
swept away by full understanding of Dew- 
ey’s discussion. 

In his second book, Types of Elementary 
Teaching and Learning (1923), there ap- 
pears a full development of the implication 
of Dewey’s discussion. Parker not only elim- 
inates the terms induction and deduction 
but also avoids the questionable term rea- 
soning, and discusses problem solving as the 
method which utilizes the active thought 
processes. The acquisition of general no- 
tions as discussed in his first book (the in- 
ductive lesson as discussed by other writers) 
is here made incidental to the development 
of problem solving or thought. We are 
now at the point brought out in the intro- 
ductory paragraphs to these articles, namely, 
that with the moderns, knowledge is in- 
cidental to the development of thought, 
whereas with the first Herbartians, thought 
was subsidiary to the information sought. 

The technique so briefly set forth in the 
definition at the beginning of the first paper 
in this series is elaborated in great detail by 
Parker. He shows that there may be large 
or small problems, practical or speculative 
ones, and that they may occur in any field 
of human activity and hence in any subject 
or phase of learning. They may be discov- 
ered by the learner, but may also be pre- 
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sented to him for solution. Both inconclu- 
sive and conclusive solutions occur in life 
and hence both types are legitimate in learn- 
ing situations. Both individual and group 
work is involved. 

The technique of the actual process of 
thinking, as differentiated from formal logic, 
which is really a process of proof, is dis- 
cussed in great detail with many fine illus- 
trations from the actual thought processes 
of great thinkers. In this last feature we 
see clearly the influence of Thorndike, who 
did the same thing very effectively. Again 
following Thorndike, Parker gives definite 
instructions for assisting pupils to gain skill 
in problem solving, and gives many prob- 
lems to accompany his own texts. 


Projects, Activities, AND Units 


In 1900 there appeared the term “project,” 
designating a concept destined to have con- 
siderable influence in the further develop- 
ment of problem solving. The best and most 
clearly justifiable definition of a project is a 


“practical problem.” The fundamental as- 
pect is planning, devising, scheming how to 
carry out a practical enterprise. It is a prob- 
lem exercise of a practical nature. So far 
this merely extends the definition of prob- 
lem solving to include other than the typ- 
ical intellectual problems of the traditional 
| school. The important contributions are 
two: first, bringing to the fore motor ac- 
tivity or doing as contrasted with the more 
intellectual activities. Heretofore problem 
solving had been thought of chiefly from 
the intellectual or mental side. The impor- 
tant relationship of overt motor activity to 
thinking and hence to problem solving was 
more clearly understood and increasingly 
improved practice. Second, further devel- 
opment of the project made clear to all the 
unified, integrated nature of a learning situ- 
ation. Learning exercises should not be frag- 
mentary and compartmentalized. Teaching 
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should not consist of so-called “types of 
teaching” to correspond to the different types 
of learning. These legitimate types of learn- 
ing discerned by psychologists may be le- 
gitimately separated for discussion and for 
specialized research. Actual learning situ- 
ations in real life are unified wholes inte- 
grated by purpose. In teaching we must 
utilize all our knowledge of the various 
types and principles of learning, but in the 
service of unitary learning situations. 

The “activity” is not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the project, though one may 
note, if he wishes, certain non-essential dif- 
ferences. At the moment we are chiefly 
concerned with the fact that emphasis upon 
“activities” has been interpreted by too many 
to mean chiefly overt motor activities. There 
is distinct need to reiterate the emphasis of 
Professor Judd in 1907 upon the importance 
of all central processes as activities, and par- 
ticularly upon language as an activity and 
as a fundamental aspect of the training of 
thought. 

The term “unit” was made prominent 
chiefly through Dr. H. C. Morrison’s Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary School 
(1926, revised 1931). The emphasis here is 
neo-Herbartian, the unit being conceived 
from the subject matter side, though empha- 
sizing the learning outcome also. Teacher 
and material are more prominent than in 
certain current practices. While Dr. Morri- 
son does recognize different teaching types, 
he places great emphasis upon the unitary 
nature of the learning outcome for the given 
type. This concept has affected books, 
courses of study, and teaching very mate- 
rially. The “science type unit,” while 
strongly Herbartian, contributes to problem 
solving in emphasizing the need for thor- 
ough assimilation of the materials of thought 
and of the wisdom of some adult guid- 
ance, or perhaps we should say adult partici- 
pation. 


(To be concluded) 
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A Month’s Experiment with the Activity Program in Grade VI 


Hetena E. Hoitmes 


Principal, Dingley School, Lewiston, Maine 


It is believed that the following day-by-day 
account of what happened in the course of 
developing a unit of work will be of general 
interest and value. Usually such knowledge is 
possessed only by the teachers and pupils them- 
selves. It is of course to be understood that 
this topic would never be treated in just this 
way again.—Editor. 


Monpay, May 1 


We began our experiment today with the 
activity program which is to last for four 
weeks. The subject chosen for my sixth 
grade is “Early Colonial Life.” 

Since my pupils are old enough to under- 
stand, I discussed the activity program, in 
general, with them this morning before we 
began our work. I told them that the ex- 
periment to be tried was called an “activ- 
ity,” which meant that we should learn by 
being active, both physically and mentally. 
In other words, we were to learn by doing. 

When J asked the children what we should 
wish to find out from our experiment, Con- 
rad answered, “We'll find out how much 
we can learn in this new kind of school,” 
and Kathleen said, “We'll find out whether 
we learn more this way or in the old way.” 

I explained that all of our lessons would 
revolve around one central idea, or one sub- 
ject broad enough to include reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, history, literature, composition, 
music, and drawing. Since we are not 
studying geography this term, Sophie sug- 
gested history as an appropriate central sub- 
ject, and the class agreed with her. 


The next large topic we were to study 
in history was “The Colonizing Period.” 
In order to get a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
unit the class read silently, and as quickly 
as possible, an account of life in all the dif- 
ferent colonies as told by Mary G. Kelty in 
her book, The Beginnings of the American 
People. Before the children began to read, 
I suggested that they might find something 
in their reading which they would like to 
build or make to illustrate the customs of 
colonial life. 

After about an hour’s reading every child 
knew something he would like to do, and 
each one chose a colony for further inten- 
sive study. Finally the class was divided 
into seven groups, with five in a group, as 
follows: The Jamestown Colony, Plymouth | 
Colony, Massachusetts Bay Colony, Mary- § 
land Colony, Pennsylvania Colony, New 
Netherland Colony, The Southern Colonies. 
These are the study groups. 

In order that certain specific facts might 
be learned about each colony, a general out- 
line, to be used by all the children, was made 
by the pupils and teacher together. The 
children understood that it would be neces- 
sary to know the facts specified in the out- 
line, and that it would be desirable to glean | 
from future reading as many more facts and 
interesting items as possible. Every pupil | 
has in his desk two textbooks, Kelty’s and 
Tappan’s, and there are fifteen single copies 
of different histories on the table. We have 
borrowed fifteen books from the Lewiston | 
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Public Library for this month, also. These 
books are not histories, but are interesting, 
well-illustrated books concerning colonial 
times and people, and are within the range 
of the pupils. And we have about ten more 
such books in our own library here at the 
school. All of these books will be accessible 
to all the pupils all the time. 

The children were pleased to see the new 
books and were anxious to read them, but 
they were more anxious to begin the motor 
activities!) Many of them spent their noon 
hour “shopping” or “begging!” The girls 
shopped for dolls that would look like co- 
lonial people when dressed, and for mate- 
rials for dressing them. They returned to 
school in the afternoon with samples and 
with plenty of material for oral composi- 
tions. The boys brought boxes and tools 
with which to work. 

Skills and Drills. On this first day of the 
activity program, we didn’t spend as much 
time as we shall spend hereafter on skills 
and drills. For about twenty minutes in the 
afternoon I helped two children who had 


been absent catch up on their arithmetic. 


Tuespay, May 2 


School closed at nine-thirty this morning 


- & for the remainder of the forenoon; and from 


one-thirty until two-forty we were in the 
assembly hall, so we didn’t have much time 
for our activity program today. However, 
before nine-thirty the girls, in three groups, 
had cut patterns for colonial costumes for 
dolls, and the boys had made a good be- 
ginning on a log cabin, an old fort, and a 
ducking-stool. 

Skills and Drills. From three until three- 
thirty we worked on problems in fractions. 


Wepnespay, May 3 


We had a full hour of motor activity to- 
day, and the children accomplished more 
than I thought they would do in three days! 
A group of four boys worked on the log 
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cabin, three worked on the old fort, two 
were busy with the ducking-stool, and four 
began to make a blockhouse. 

The girls in three groups began the actual 
sewing on the costumes for the dolls. One 
group is dressing a colonial boy or man; 
the second group has the colonial woman to 
clothe; and the third group, the baby of 
those days. 

After recess this forenoon the children all 
settled down for serious study. Each one 
was delving for facts about his particular 
colony. Many were taking notes on scraps 
of paper. After a full half-hour’s study we 
decided it would be a good idea to make 
scrap notebooks in which we could write, 
and save, notes we take while studying or 
reading. Accordingly, the children fastened 
pieces of paper together and made very 
neat little notebooks on which they printed 
the words “Colonial Life,” and their names. 

In the music period we began a song, in 
two parts, called “Colonial Maid,” but 
learned the notes only, today. In the draw- 
ing period the children made six different 
colonial posters. They worked in six dif- 
ferent groups, at tables. 

Skills and Drills. Paragraphing was stud- 
ied today, division of decimals was drilled 
upon, and the following words were as- 
signed and studied by the pupils: early, co- 


lonial, activity, original, colony. 
Tuurspay, May 4 


During the informal activity period the 
same four groups of boys worked on the 
log-cabin, the fort, the ducking-stool, and 
the blockhouse. The ducking-stool was fin- 
ished before the hour was over, and those 
two boys, Fernard and Charlie, who have 
a sense of humor, began to build a large 
pillory. All of the other buildings, etc., are 
in miniature, but the pillory is going to be 
large enough for a boy’s head and arms to 
be‘ put into, and it’s “going to work,” Fer- 
nard says. 
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The girls progressed well with their dolls’ 


costumes. Some girls can’t sew as well as 
others, but they are learning. If their stitches 
are not satisfactory to the group, they cheer- 
fully rip them out and try again. 

We had another good study period today 
after recess. The children used the outline 
we made on Monday, and filled it out in 
the notebooks they made yesterday. After 
a half hour of intensive work, the seven 
study groups met in separate groups with 
their notebooks, to compare notes. A leader 
was chosen for each group. Some children 
had made mistakes, and had to correct their 
notes. When this group work was finished, 
the one chosen from each group read his 
notes to the class. As these notes followed 
the outline, the reading of them made a con- 
secutive story of that particular colony. 

We continued to work on the two-part 
song, “Colonial Maid,” in the music period. 
For drawing, everyone made a picture of a 
warming-pan. 

Skills and Drills. We had a drill lesson 
in penmanship today, an exercise in the 
arithmetic work-books was done, and the 
following words were assigned and studied: 
colonies, Jamestown, Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, Puritans. 


F Ripdy, May 5 


Two groups of boys finished the log cabin 
and the blockhouse today. Robert and Don- 
ald began a stockade. The pillory is begin- 
ning to look gruesome! 

The three groups of girls are busy fitting 
collars and cuffs to the colonial dresses. The 
group working on the boy’s costume is hav- 
ing difficulty with the hat, but if patience 
and perseverance count, they'll get it right. 

The class continued silent reading for 
further facts, took notes, and held discus- 
sions as they did yesterday. 

A “free reading” period—browsing time— 
was also enjoyed today. We finished learn- 
ing the two-part song, “Colonial Maid,” to- 
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day. It is very pretty, we think. All the 
pupils made drawings of spinning-wheels. 
Skills and Drills. We drilled on correct 
usage in English today, had a period for 
individual instruction in arithmetic, and 
had a test on the ten words we studied in 


spelling. 
Monpay, May 8 


We are beginning the second week of 
the activity program. The children are com- 
ing to school early and asking to stay late. 
The pillory was finished today and as Fer- 
nard says, “It works.” The top can be raised 
to accommodate the head and arms, and 
when it is lowered over them, they are well 
imprisoned. The children all agree that they 
wouldn’t have spoken against the church or 
the minister if they had lived in Puritan 
days! 

A third boy has been added to the stock- 
ade group today. Two boys began to build 
an old well, three started to make a fireplace, 
and Socrates with a helper began to build 
a boat, the Mayflower. 

The girls succeeded in fashioning a hat 
for the colonial boy today. The other groups 
are having trouble with aprons. They have 
made them too modern, they décided, and 
agreed that they hadn’t observed the pic- 
tures closely enough. 

Two girls said they thought they could 
be spared from the sewing groups, and 
asked if they might start to build a cradle. 
They were given permission. 

Using the notes they had taken in their 
reading, all the pupils wrote compositions 
today, telling the important facts about their 
respective colonies. I took these composi- 
tions home to correct. 

We began a new song, “The Spinning 
Wheel,” but sang the notes only. The draw- 
ing supervisor had the children draw a 
colonial girl from a drawing she had made. § 
The children didn’t have time to finish it, 
however. The penmanship supervisor gave 
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a drill lesson stressing words we use in our 
activity. 

Skills and Drills. Problems in interest were 
explained and applied, and the following 
spelling words were taken: friendly, Indians, 
Pilgrims, Plymouth, Quakers. Last week’s 
words were reviewed also. 


Tugspay, May 9 


The boys, in four different groups, con- 
tinued to work on the stockade, the fireplace, 
the well, and the Mayflower. The girls, in 
three groups, put the finishing touches on 
the costumes. The aprons are satisfactory 
now. Shoes and stockings presented a prob- 
lem. 

The class studied the corrections on their 
compositions, and then copied those papers 
which are to be saved and put into booklets. 

We had another “free reading” period to- 
day, which the children enjoyed. The books 
are all related to colonial life, and are easy 
to read. We worked on our new song, “The 
Spinning Wheel,” and reviewed the “Colo- 
nial Maid.” All the pupils practiced printing 
signs to be put on the articles already made, 
as “The Pillory,” “A Blockhouse,” etc., and 
selected the best ones to be used. 

Skills and Drills. The uses of is and are, 


I was and were were taught and drilled upon. 


A lesson in denominate numbers was taught, 
and the following words were studied for 
spelling: Pennsylvania, Catholic, Maryland, 
North Carolina, religious. 


Wepnespay, May 10 


The well, with its old oaken bucket, was 
finished. Work was continued by the other 
three groups of boys on the stockade, the 
fireplace, and the Mayflower. By the way, 
the Mayflower has turned out to be a fishing 
vessel instead! Socrates decided that the 
cabin wasn’t large enough to hold a hundred 


- I people. 


The girls finished their dolls’ costumes— 
shoes, stockings, and all. Ariel and Muriel, 
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the girls who asked to make a cradle, got 
on very well with it. It is large enough to 
hold a real baby. 

The class read silently in different books 
to find anecdotes in connection with their 
different colonies. These were read aloud to 
the entire class and later they were written 
in the children’s own words, and saved for 
the booklets. 

Skills and Drills. Sentences were studied 
and drilled upon—kinds, uses, and punctu- 
ation. The children did one of their drills 
in their work books in the arithmetic period, 
and these words were assigned and studied 
for spelling: debtors, Georgia, freedom, 
worship, log cabin. Monday’s and Tuesday’s 
words were reviewed. 


Tuurspay, May 11 


Ariel and Muriel finished the cradle. They 
used wooden coat-hangers for rockers. The 
idea was Ariel’s. The rest of the girls in 
the class decided that since their costume- 
making was finished they would make a 
patchwork quilt. They planned several pat- 
terns but finally decided on a simple design, 
and cut out a pattern for each group to have. 

One group of three boys began to build 
the stocks. Three other groups worked on 
the stockade, the fireplace, and the boat. 

The class read silently for a half hour from 
books pertaining to colonial times, which 
we had borrowed from the Public Library. 
After this reading period one pupil from 
each of the seven study groups told the class 
a little about the book he had been reading. 

We worked on our song, “The Spinning 
Wheel,” and reviewed “Colonial Maid.” For 
drawing, the children finished the picture of 
the colonial girl which they had begun with 
the drawing teacher on Monday. 

Skills and Drills. Penmanship was drilled 
upon, problems in simple discount were ex- 
plained and applied, and these words were 
assigned for spelling and studied: stockade, 
ducking-stool, pillory, blockhouse, cradle. 
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Fripay, May 12 


The fireplace and the boat were finished 
by the boys, and work was continued on 
the stockade and the stocks. The girls 
brought pieces of colored cotton cloth from 
home and began the patchwork quilt. They 
worked in three groups. 

The class read silently from the same li- 
brary books which they had begun to read 
yesterday, and a different child from each 
group told the class a little about the book 
he was reading. 

Everyone tried to write an original rhyme 
today, and the six or seven best ones were 
read aloud to the class. We finished learn- 
ing our song and reviewed the one we had 
last week. 

At two o'clock we went to the yard, where 
we were guests of Grade IV for their tree- 
planting exercises in honor of Arbor Day. 
Two rock-maples were planted while the 
fourth grade pupils sang and recited. The 
exercises were very pretty and we enjoyed 
them immensely. 

Skills and Drills. We studied the begin- 
ning, or topic sentence in our English drill 
period. A test in spelling was given. 


Monpay, May 15 

Today was candle-making day! Last week 
the children had read that the people of 
colonial times had to make candles with 
which to light their homes. They were anx- 
ious to try to make some. John had seen 
some wax candles made, but the children 
wanted to make tallow candles as the early 
colonists had done. However, as John seemed 
to know most about it, he was chosen leader. 
Irene and Sophie had volunteered to bring 
the mutton fat, Blanche had brought plenty 
of string, and the teacher had supplied a 
dozen wire hairpins. 

This morning everything was ready! A 
deep saucepan containing the mutton suet 
was put on the electric plate. While the 
fat was melting, John and his five assistants 
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were busy cutting strings into sixteen-inch 
lengths and attaching them to wire hairpins. 
The strings were doubled and twisted into 
eight-inch lengths and were then well waxed. 

When the fat was melted into tallow, the 
dipping process began. The “dippers,” hold- 
ing the twisted hairpins in their hands, 
dipped and dried, dipped and dried, again 
and again, with infinite patience until the | 
candles were made. 

All of the children saw how it was done 
and realized as never before the difference 
between our easy way of lighting a home 
and the colonists’ laborious way. One little | 
girl said, “Just think, after all that work J 
they had only a dim light, and we can have 
all the light we want by pressing a button!” 5 

In our reading period today the children 
studied a dramatic reading, “John Smith,” 
and discussed it. They decided who should 
take the different parts, and those chosen | 
read the parts. The dramatic reading, or . 
play, is in three acts and requires several § 
properties, such as compass, glass beads, 
knives, Indian weapons, etc. The children 
decided they would bring some of those 
things and read the play again tomorrow. 

All made drawings of hour-glasses for 
their booklets. 

Kathleen wrote a poem of eight stanzas, 
called “The Pilgrim Girl.” Florence wrote 
four stanzas called “Peter Stuyvesant.” 

Skills and Drills. The class had penman- 
ship drill today, and a lesson in physical ed- 
ucation for twenty minutes. Denominate 
numbers were drilled upon. 


Tuerspay, May 16 


Today was dyeing day. A group of three 
girls dyed some sawdust which the boys had 
brought from nearby wood-yards. It was 
dyed green for use as a patch of ground on 
which the colonial village is to be built. The | 
girls used dark green “twink” in warm wa- 
ter and kept stirring the sawdust in that 
solution for about thirty minutes. Then they 
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spread the green sawdust on papers to dry. 
The other groups of girls and boys left their 
respective tasks long enough to visit the 
“dye-house” to see how the dyeing was done. 

Three groups of girls, with six girls in 
each group, worked on the patchwork quilt, 
one group of three boys worked on the 
stockade, a group of three boys made Indian 
wigwams, and a group of six boys made In- 
dian weapons to be used in our play, “John 
Smith.” 

Every pupil wrote a short book review of 
a book he had been reading during the past 
week. These books all related to colonial 
times, of course. After the book reviews 
were finished, the children returned to their 
seven study-groups, where each read his re- 
view to the others in the group. The best 
review of each group was chosen by the 
group, and was read to the entire class later. 

We began a new song, “A Pilgrim Girl,” 
today. For drawing, all the pupils practised 
designs for booklet covers. 

Skills and Drills. Singular possessives 
were drilled upon in the English drill pe- 
riod. Reading and writing decimals were 
stressed in arithmetic, and five new spelling 
words were studied. 


Wepnespay, May 17 


The dyed sawdust was examined by ev- 
eryone, and all agreed that it was a satis- 
factory color, so it was put on the table to 
serve as a green for the village, which is 
almost finished. 

A new “Art Committee” was formed to- 
day, consisting of four boys and four girls. 
These eight looked through books and mag- 
azines to find suitable drawings, and re- 
ported their findings to the class. 

Three groups of girls, with six in a group, 
worked on their patchwork quilt. The three 
boys, with Robert as leader, worked on the 
stockade. Six boys continued making In- 
dian weapons for the play, “John Smith.” 
We practised the play in the reading period. 
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About fifteen children took part. Those who 
didn’t were the critics, and they did some 
severe criticizing! 

The corrections on the book review papers 
were studied; the papers were then rewrit- 
ten and put away for future use. In music 
we worked on the song, “A Pilgrim Girl.” 

Skills and Drills. Plural possessives were 
studied and drilled upon in English. Deci- 
mals were reviewed in arithmetic. Ten 
words were assigned for spelling and studied. 


Tuourspay, May 18 


Today was painting day. In order to 
make the articles look old, the boys decided 
to paint some of them dark brown. The 
log buildings and stockade were left as they 
were, unpainted, of course. But the block- 
house, the pillory, the well, the ducking- 
stool, and the cradle were all given one coat 
of dark brown, dull-finish paint. The paint- 
ing was done by four groups of boys with 
three in a group. 

The girls in three groups, with five in 
a group, worked on the quilt. Three girls 
asked and were given permission to make 
a table and two chairs to be used out of 
doors in our colonial village. 

The class went through the play, “John 
Smith,” using the Indian weapons, and the 
critics were better satisfied today. 

We had a socialized recitation in history, 
reviewing all the facts learned about the 
different colonies. In music we finished the 
song, “A Pilgrim Girl,” and reviewed “The 
Spinning Wheel,” and “Colonial Maid.” 

Skills and Drills. Penmanship was prac- 
tised, multiplication and division of decimals 
were drilled upon, and five new words were 


taken in spelling. 


Fripay, May 19 


The Art Committee of four girls and four 
boys is getting on very well. Two children 
seem: to have real talent and three or four 
others draw much better than I realized they 
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could. When I remarked something to this 
effect, Kathleen said, “Well, don’t you think 
it’s because we are doing something we 
really want to do ourselves?” 

Robert, with the help of his two assistants, 
added about a foot to his stockade. 

The three girls finished their table and 
two chairs and painted them dark brown. 
The other girls, in three groups with five in 
a group, progressed well on the quilt. 

In a free reading period all the children 
read books from the Lewiston Public Li- 
brary. In music we began the hymn, “The 
Pilgrim Fathers.” We studied the poem, 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,” in our liter- 
ature period. 

Skills and Drills. Penmanship was prac- 
tised, and the twenty words we had for 
spelling this week were dictated and used 
as a test. In arithmetic one of the drills in 


the work book was done by the children. 


Monpay, May 22 


Four new members were added to the 
Art Committee today. This committee now 
consists of eight boys and four girls. These 
twelve looked up and discussed ideas for 
more drawings and posters. They also 
continued work on some they had begun 
Friday. 4 

Three groups of girls, six in a group, kept 
on with their quilt, and Robert and his two 
helpers added a little to the stockade. 

Each pupil wrote an imaginary letter from 
a member of his respective colony to some 
friend in Europe. I took these letters home 
and corrected their grammatical errors and 
mistakes in spelling and punctuation. 

In music we worked on the hymn, “The 
Pilgrim Fathers.” The drawing supervisor 
came today and gave a lesson on designs. 
The penmanship supervisor came also and 
gave a drill lesson. 

Skills and Drills. Problems in interest 
were explained and done by the pupils. Five 
new words were studied for spelling. 
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Tusspay, May 23 


The Art Committee discussed appropriate 
covers for the different class booklets we 
are compiling. The booklets are “Poems,” 
“Drawings,” “The Colonies,” “Stories,” 
“Book Reviews,” and “Letters.” The com- 
mittee decided that they would make a port- 
folio for the drawings, so that they would 
be kept loose. After considerable discussion 
they agreed to use two pieces of orange con- 
struction paper and put on a binding similar 
to a book binding. Rita volunteered to bring 
some wide adhesive tape. This the commit. 
tee decided to color black. The word “Draw- 
ings,” in fancy printing, was put on the 
cover. 

For the “Book Reviews” cover, a cut-out 
drawing of The Horn Book was considered 
appropriate, and for “Letters” a sailing ves- 
sel cut-out was agreed upon. A colonial boy's 
head was used for “Stories,” a colonial scene 
for “The Colonies,” and simple printing 
only for “Poems.” 

The three groups of girls with six in a 
group finished one patchwork quilt, and 
talked about the lining for it. 

The three boys finished the stockade, but 


took a little time to decide how they would} 


arrange the gates so that they would swing 
open. They finally decided to use leather 
for hinges. They will bring the leather to- 
morrow. 

The class chose the characters for the play, 
“William Penn,” and those chosen went 
through the play once. The rest of the class 
offered severe but kindly criticisms. 

All of the pupils studied the corrections 
made on their imaginary letters, and then 
copied the letters. 

In music we sang the four colonial songs 
and put on the “finishing touches.” 

Skills and Drills. Contractions were taught 
and drilled upon in English, penmanship 
was practised, volume was drilled upon in 
arithmetic, and five new words were studied. 


| 
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Wepnespay, May 24 


The Art Committee worked on and fin- 
ished the covers for all the class booklets. 
The Stockade Committee of three boys 
made the leather hinges, so that the large 
gates swing backward with ease. Anne and 
Blanche lined the patchwork quilt, and all 
the other girls worked on a second quilt. 

A socialized recitation on the different 
colonies was conducted by the class. 

We reviewed our four songs again and 
studied the poem, “The Landing of the Pil 
rims.” 

Skills and Drills. Consisted of correct 
usage in English, penmanship practice, de- 
nominate numbers in arithmetic, and five 
new words in spelling. 


Tuurspay, May 25 


Today was our “At Home” or “Open 
House” day. The teachers from all the other 
schools in the city and the parents and 
friends of our pupils were invited to visit 
our school between two-thirty and three- 
thirty in the afternoon. We held our in- 
formal activity period at that time. There- 
fore, we had our drill work and our prep- 
aration for the activity in the forenoon. 

The final arrangements were put on the 
long table across the front of the room. This 
table represents a colonial village by the sea- 
shore, with a stockade at one end of the 
village. 

In planning for the activity program for 
the afternoon, three boys decided they would 
make a pair of “settles” while our guests 
were present. Three other boys planned to 
paint the stocks; four boys decided to work 
on a colonial poster at a table by themselves, 
and four girls volunteered to act as hostesses 
to our visitors. Four other girls were to be 
at their table sewing on the quilt. The re- 
maining members of the class were to spend 
the time reading and drawing. Everything 
was ready when we went home at noon. 


We all felt that our “Open House” hour 
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was a success. The girls and boys went 
through with the work just as they had 
planned, and the visitors were most enthusi- 
astic. 

Skills and Drills. Consisted of five new 
words in spelling and a review of the week’s 
words; a study of sentences in English; and 
an exercise in the work books for arithmetic. 


Fripay, May 26 
Today all of the different grades in the 


building visited our room at different times, 
and we spent a half hour visiting all of the 
other rooms. The children were delighted 
to have everyone in the building come to 
see our work of the past month, and were 
very happy at the opportunity of observing 
what had been going on in the different 
grades. The teachers and pupils in all the 
rooms were most gracious, and explained 
their activities to us, so the sixth grade pu- 
pils learned a great deal from their visiting. 

Superintendent Bickford called on us, and 
saw and heard the results of our activity. 
Three teachers from a nearby town came 
to visit us. All in all, today was a review 
of our entire month’s work. 

The settles, which the boys made yester- 
day, were finished and painted. A few un- 
finished drawings were completed. Several 
unfinished stories were read to the end. 

When three-thirty o’clock came, the chil- 
dren felt that their “Early Colonial Life Ac- 
tivity” had been successful. They experi- 
enced the joy of accomplishing something 
they considered worth while, and the satis- 
faction that accompanies work done to the 
very best of one’s ability. 

Throughout the entire four weeks the 
spirit of co6peration among the children has 
been extraordinary, and the initiative dis- 
played in many instances has been most re- 
markable. And every day, in every way, 
every single child has done the best of which 
he was capable. Who could ask for any- 
thing more? 





A STUDY IN HEALTH 


Musa Harris 


First Grade Supervisor, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 


It should be stated in the beginning that 
in a system where student teaching is done, 
it seems necessary from the standpoint of 
time and advisable from the standpoint of 
teacher training to have any unit of work 
participated in by both student teachers and 
supervisor. Therefore the piece of work 
described here was done through the co- 
operative teaching of student teachers and 
supervisor, for the most part by student 
teachers. The supervisor was useful chiefly 
as counselor. 

Early in the fall of 1932, the Health Offi- 
cer came to school to examine the children. 
Some were without physical defects, but on 
the whole there was an unusual number of 
the ordinary cases, such as defective vision, 
adenoids, tonsils which needed to be re- 
moved, susceptibility to colds, defective 
teeth, and underweight without any appar- 
ent cause except improper feeding. Each 
case was taken up separately with the in- 
dividual and his mother. Where possible 
the defect was corrected. While much time 
at school was given to play in the sunshine, 
to the daily mid-morning lunch of milk 
and crackers, the daily rest period after the 
noon lunch, and the careful and consistent 
observance of other routine health habits, it 
was felt that the real need lay in having the 
child so desire to be strong and healthy that 
he would consistently and deliberately de- 
mand of his parents that his simple physical 
needs be met. 

By spring it seemed that the children 
were ready for more complete and de- 
tailed discussion of things which they 


should do at home to be strong and healthy. 
They were voluntarily discussing what they 
ate for supper and why, how early they 
went to bed, and other details concerning | 
their health. 

Some of the primers which they had read 
dealt with health habits and how children 
get ready for school. One morning the 
teacher said, “What did you do to get 
ready to come to school this morning?” 
One child said, “I ate my _ breakfast.” 
Other answers were: “I washed my face”; 
“I put on my clothes”; “I brushed my 
teeth”; “I brushed my hair” and others. 
Then the teacher said, “Why did you do | 
these things?” The answers were: “to keep 
clean,” “to be strong and healthy,” “to be | 
nice,” etc. Then the teacher took up each 
point separately for emphasis and full dis- 
cussion. “How often should you take a 
full bath?” It was agreed that every per- 
son needs a full bath every day. “When is 
the best time to take it?” Some said in the 
morning; some said at night before going 
to bed. The agreement was that in hot 
weather people feel better and look cleaner } 
to have the bath in the morning. In cold | 
weather it is better to take it before going | 
to bed, to avoid taking cold. Then the ques- 
tion was asked, “How do you take your 
bath?” Several children said: “Have the 
tub half full of water. Have it warm j 
enough to feel comfortable to the body. | 
Use plenty of soap. Put suds all over the | 
body. Rinse off good. Splash around in 
the tub. Bathe all over the body; do it | 
quickly. Do not play in the tub.” : 
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On the bulletin board there was a picture 
of a child splashing in a tub of water. The 
teacher asked, “Who has read the bulletin 
board today?” Several children had. One 
child read the question printed under the 
picture and answered it. The teacher said, 
“Do you have any pictures about bathing?” 
Several children said they could find some 
and would bring them the next day. Then 
the question was asked, “When will you 
take a bath?” The answer was, “Every 
day.” “Could we do anything to help you 
remember that?” Some child said, “Write 
it on the board.” The teacher said, “What 
shall I write?” They said, “We will take a 
full bath every day.” The teacher wrote it, 
then said, “Tell me tomorrow if you re- 
membered to do it.” 

“What do you want to talk about tomor- 
row?” The majority said “brushing the 
teeth.” The teacher then said, “Find out 
all you can about brushing the teeth and 
bring what pictures you can.” 

This introductory lesson unloosed a veri- 
table flood of discussions on habits of per- 


sonal cleanliness which ran through a 
period of several weeks. The conversational 
plan used in the first lesson was followed 
throughout. Close notes on each day’s les- 
son reveal the following outline order of the 
discussions: 


I. Habits of personal cleanliness. 


1. Full bath every day. 
a. How a full bath should be taken. 
b. When a full bath should be taken. 
. How to take care of the teeth. 
. Brush them twice a day. 
. Use own toothbrush. 
. How to brush them (demonstra- 
tions before the class). 
. Occasional use of salt and soda. 
. Where to keep the toothbrush. 
. Foods to eat to build strong teeth. 
. Stories, rimes, and songs about clean 
teeth. 
. Making booklets and charts. 
. Care of the face and hands. 
a. When to wash the hands. 


b. 


(1) After going to the toilet. 

(2) Before eating. 

(3) After play is over. 

(4) Whenever they are dirty. 
How to wash the hands. 

(1) Use plenty of soap and water. 
(2) Use individual clean towel. 
(3) Demonstration on washing the 


hands. 


c. Always keep fingers out of mouth. 


d. 


Care of the nose. 

(1) Use a clean handkerchief. 

(2) Cover nose and mouth when 
coughing or sneezing. 

(3) Blow the nose gently. 

(4) Keep handkerchief in the 
pocket. 

(5) Demonstration on blowing the 
nose. 


e. Care of the nails. 


(1) Clean nails every night and 
morning. 

(2) File nails, do not cut them. 

(3) Why nails should not be bitten. 


4. Care of the hair. 


a. 


b. 


How to comb and brush it every 
night and morning. 
How to wash it every weck. 


5. Elimination of waste. 


a. 


b. 


Have a bowel movement every day, 

preferably every morning. 

How to prevent constipation. 

(1) Plenty of exercise. 

(2) At least six glasses of water 
daily. 

(3) What foods to eat. 


6. Sleep and rest, exercise and play. 


a. 


b. 
c. 


d. 


Sleep 12 hours with windows open. 
Go to bed without begging to stay 
up. 

Play in sunshine and fresh air at 
least four hours every day. 

Take part in many different kinds 
of play: running, jumping, climbing, 
swinging, skipping, stunts, games. 


. Why fair play is important. 
. Why fun and happiness in work 


and play are necessary. 


. Playground examples of selfishness, 


unselfishness, and kindness. These 
were incidents which actually hap- 
pened on the playground. Children 
were asked to tell what they had 
seen happen that showed kindness, 
etc. 
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h. Posture: stand, sit, walk straight. 2. Fruits. 
Practice walking with book on head. a. Kinds of fruits used, home-grown 
Why these things should be done. and imported. 
i. Making health posters, _ stories, b. Food value of each, with emphasis 
rimes, and health songs. on vitamin content. 
7. Care of the eyes. c. Fruit posters were made. 
a. Why have a good light for working . Vegetables. 
and reading. What makes a light a. Food value in general. 
good or poor. b. Different kinds of vegetables and 
b. Why the eyes should not be rubbed. importance of each in the diet. 
c. Why moving pictures should be at- c. Samples of available vegetables 
tended only in moderation. were brought to school and veg. 
p etable men and animals were made. 
II. Clothing. Come 
1. Wear: comfortable shoes, no tight a. Food value in general. 
garters, simple wash dresses for school. b. Kinds of cereal, with samples and 
2. Care of clothing: keep clothes hung up pictures of each. 
or put away; do not mark clothes with c. Best cereals for children to eat. 
ncil. 

. Clothes for different occasions: rainy IV. Habits of eating. 
weather, cold weather, summer, winter. 1. Table manners. 

. Sources of clothing: cotton, wool, linen, a. Be prompt at meals, with face and 
silk. A brief study of each and its use hands clean, dress_ tidy, hair 
was made. Samples of the growing brushed. 
cotton, raw wool, a flax plant, and a . Stand by the chair until mother or 
commercial silk worm exhibit were hostess is ready to be seated. , 
brought and shown with samples of . Do not begin to eat until all have 7 
each kind of cloth. Children compared been served. 
each article of their own clothing with . How to use a napkin. 
the samples to see what kind of cloth . How to use the knife and fork. 
was used in the making of each gar- . Eat one mouthful at a time. 
ment worn. Dolls from the school- . Eat soup from the side of the spoon. 
room doll house were dressed appropri- . Do not eat hurriedly or talk when | 
ately for summer, for winter. Chil- the mouth is full of food. : 
dren discussed appropriateness of own i. Do not reach across the table for *™ 
dress for the weather on that day. dishes but ask politely that they be 7 

. Riddles about’ clothing were made. A passed. 


class record, summarizing the work, j. Close the mouth while chewing | 
was made. food. 


III. Foods. . If necessary to leave table before § 


others have finished, ask hostess to 7 
1. Milk. excuse you. The class put on a) 
a. Content; what each element does for demonstration of a dinner so as to|7 
the body. show the proper use of utensils not 

b. Drink one quart of milk daily. used in the daily lunch of milk and 7 

c. Value of milk products: butter, crackers. China and silver were | 
cheese, ice cream, buttermilk. borrowed from the Home Eco | 


. Class visit to a creamery. nomics Department. 
(1) Reports of the visit. 


(2) Building of miniature creamery, | V- Protection of foods. 
using blocks on the sand table. 1. How food is preserved. 
(3) Posters about milk content and a. Ice. 
the drinking of milk were made b. Dried foods. 
by the children. c. Canned foods. 
e. Rimes and riddles were made. 2. How protected from flies. 
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. Screening. 

. Wrapped bread. 

. Mosquito netting over vegetables. 

. Cellophane-wrapped foods. Individ- 
uals visited grocery stores and bak- 
eries to find out what was done. 
Reports of visits were made to the 
class the next day. 


VI. Foods to avoid and why. 
1. Coffee. 
2. Tea. 
3. Habitual drinking of cocoa or choco- 
late. 
4. Rich cakes and pies. 
5. Pickles. 


How to select meals. 


1. Breakfast: cereal, fruit, toast, egg, milk. 

2. Lunch (if at school): fruit, sandwiches, 
cookies, milk. 

3. Dinner: beef or oyster stew or chicken, 
green vegetables, potatoes or beans, 
vegetable salad, corn bread or whole- 
wheat muffins, cookies, milk. 

. Supper: soup, whole-wheat 


bread, 
fresh fruit, milk. 


On the second day of this work, pictures 
were brought illustrating the daily bath and 


the brushing of the teeth. These pictures 
were passed around and discussed. Some 
original poems and riddles were made. A 
record of the health discussion was written 
} up. Then someone asked, “What can we 


do with these?” No one wanted to throw 
) away the pictures, rimes, riddles, etc. It was 
suggested and decided by vote to make in- 
© dividual health booklets, so that each child 
.) might keep in his own booklet all the pic- 


|) tures he had collected, health rules which he 


wished to follow, and any records, stories, 
poems, etc., made by the class if he wished 
to keep them. In addition to this it was 
~ decided to have individual health charts on 
» which would appear all the health rules as 
/) made by the class. Every morning each 
| child checked his own health chart to see 
: how many rules he had followed that day. 
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These booklets were kept up and added to 
throughout the entire unit of work. When 
finished, some were both attractive and val- 
uable. After exhibiting them on Mother’s 
Day, each child took his own booklet and 
chart home. 

Along with the topics in the outline, ap- 
propriate songs were sung when available. 
“This Is the Way We Brush Our Teeth,” 
“The Skipping Rope,” and others were 
used. Health stories were read from books 
when available—“Clean Peter and the Chil- 
dren of Grubbylea,” and others. In a few 
cases health stories were made up by the 
teacher. 

At no time did the children show evi- 
dence of tiring of the work. So much en- 
thusiasm was shown that student teachers 
and supervisor alike found it hard to keep 
ahead of the class in source materials and 
ideas for original work. According to care- 
ful check, every child in the room showed 
positive improvement and growth in co- 
operative work, originality of ideas, ability 
to complete a project, self-confidence and 
pride in a good piece of work, ability to ex- 
press his own ideas through the -various 
forms of language work, ability to stand on 
his feet and talk to a group of people, 
definite growth in the mechanical skills re- 
quired in language and reading, and a hap- 
pier spirit of companionship with each 
other. 
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THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY AS AN INTEGRATING 
FORCE IN THE CURRICULUM 


Fiorence M. LumspENn 


Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


The school assembly is a kind of barom- 
eter of school morale; if the atmosphere 
there is low, it indicates a general area of 
low pressure of well-being throughout the 
school; if the atmosphere there is high, it 
indicates a general high level of school 
loyalty and achievement. Precision instru- 
ments measure and record meteorological 
data; they cannot control winds or tides. 
But, while we can do nothing to control the 
weather, we can do a great deal to control 
conditions in school; the assembly is one 
of the most important instruments at our 
disposal for this control. 

In order to employ the instrument to the 
best advantage, we must first understand its 
uses. Many chapters have been written 
about the objectives, underlying principles, 
outcomes, and values of assembly programs. 
It is not my purpos€ to summarize or add to 
these, but rather to present an outline which 
has been found useful in our school in 
keeping the philosophy of the assembly 


clear in our thinking. 


Purposes oF AssEMBLY ProcRAM 


1. Participation by performers. 


a. To provide practice in public performance 
for as many children as possible, thereby 
developing 
(1) Poise. 

(2) Effective speaking. 
(3) Responsibility. 

. To give children interested in special 
activities a chance to show progress; e.g. 
(1) Dramatic Club. 

(2) Glee Club. 


(3) Orchestra. 

(4) Science Club. 
(5) Airplane Club. 
(6) Stamp Club. 


2. Good programs. 


a. 


To make vivid the high points of class. 

room work: e.g. 

(1) George Washington play depicting 
his refusal to become king. 

(2) Latin program. 

(3) Pageant of Western expansion. 


. To present worth-while information in an 


attractive form: e.g. 

(1) Modern communication. 

(2) Art program. 

(3) Edison program. 

(4) Commercial studies program. 


. To awaken a friendly understanding of 


other times and peoples: e.g. 
(1) Pan-American program. 
(2) Irish program, Italian program, etc. 7 


. To give contact with interesting person-§ 


alities. 
(1) School principal. 
(2) Outside speakers. 


. To present ideals and goals of achieve. 


ment in school life: e.g. 

(1) Installation of student officers. 
(2) Achievement assemblies. 

(3) Red Cross program. ‘i 
(4) Christmas, Thanksgiving programs.” 


. Participation by audience. 


a. 


To develop audience habits of 
(1) Order and neatness. 

(2) Orderly entrance and exit. 
(3) Attention. : 
(4) Courtesy to performers and audience.” 
(5) Applause at right times and in right) 


way. 
. To develop good audience attitudes, a\/ 
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(1) Appreciation of the purpose of pro- 
gram. 

(2) Tolerance for the efforts of per- 
formers. 

(3) Coéperation in taking part in pro- 
gram. 


4. Unity of school life. 


a. 


To introduce incoming classes to the life 
of the school: e.g. 

(1) Student Council. 

(2) Traffic Squad. 

(3) Lunchroom organization. 


. To present the possibilities of special ac- 


tivities: e.g. 

(1) Tumbling Club. 
(2) Glee Clubs. 

(3) Band or orchestra. 
(4) Costume Club. 
(5) First-Aid Club. 
(6) Dramatic Club. 


. To secure codperation in carrying out 


policies concerning the entire school: e.g. 
(1) School grounds. 

(2) Library drive. 

(3) Use of playgrounds. 


. To present evidence of achievements. 


(1) Awards. 
(2) Honors. 
(3) Recognition. 


. To develop school spirit and loyalty. 


(1) Pep meetings. 
(2) Signing the school honor book. 
(3) Home-coming day. 


MEcHANICS OF THE ScHOoL AssEMBLY 


. Direction—effective under coéperative guid- 
ance of 


a. Faculty committee. 


b 


. Student Council committee. 
C. 


Principal. 


. Construction. 


a. 


Plan program for year or semester. 


b. Submit plan of each assembly to com- 


mittee or director at least a week in ad- 
vance of date of presentation. 


. Prepare adequately—any type of program 


can be made successful if thoroughly pre- 
pared. 


. Time. 
a. Definite and certain period contributes to 


b 


success of program. 


. Friday is usually preferred. 
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4. Length. 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


d. 


Optimum period undetermined, but 35- 
45 minutes usually satisfactory. 
Programs that are too short are disap- 
pointing. 

Programs that detain student body after 
school cause restlessness, a situation un- 
fair to performers and to audience. 
Definite time and known limits contribute 
to dignity of the assembly. 


. Participation and _ responsibility—functions 
of the pupils. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


Students should preside at most of the 

assemblies. 

Pupils should give most of the assembly 

programs. 

(1) Any club or group able to give a 
program should have the opportu- 
nity to do so. 

Aim to have every pupil in at least one 

program. 

Accord praise and recognition to good 

work, 


. Correlation with work of home-room. 


a. 


b. 


Assembly may furnish opportunity to pre- 
sent a home-room project in public. 

The home-room may be the starting point 
for understanding, appreciating, and de- 
veloping attitudes toward the assembly. 


An example of this last suggestion is the 
use of the foregoing outline of purposes in 
a series of home-room discussions, after a 
previous series of faculty meetings on the 


subject. 


After several meetings of pres- 


entation, a particular assembly program, 
the most recent one preferably, could be dis- 
cussed in relation to the purposes. Some 
such questions as these, which follow the 
groupings of the outline, could be used: 


1. Participation by performers. 


a. 


Did the performers “get across the foot- 
lights”? That is, could you hear them? 
Did they carry you with them through 
their song, play, or performance? 


2. Good programs. 


a. 


Did the program appeal to you in an 
artistic way—through color, costumes, 
settings, etc.? 


b. Did the program add anything to your 


knowledge? 
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c. Could an uneducated person have ap- 
preciated the program? 

d. Did the program accomplish what it set 
out to do? That is, did it present school 
policies, build school morale, set a high 
standard of recreational activities, etc.? 


3. Participation by audience. 


a. Did the audience enter and leave quickly 
and quietly? 

. Was the auditorium left neat and clean? 

. Was the audience friendly and encourag- 
ing to those on the program? 

. Did the audience contribute to the suc- 
cess of the program by applauding the 
right amount at the right places? 

. Unity of school life. 


a. Did the program suggest to you any 
special activities in which you would like 
to take part? 

. Did any part of the program make you 
feel proud of your school or fellow stu- 
dents? 


. Did the program open any new vistas of 
achievement for your school or yourself? 


Having reviewed the purposes and me- 
chanics of the assembly, we may now ask 
what are the materials with which our 
instrument can get the best results. 
Wherever there is a school, there are ma- 
terials in abundance—in such abundance 
that space here permits only outlining them 
in large groups. Assembly programs have 
been grouped in rhany excellent ways. 
Sometimes they are grouped according to 
the cardinal principles of education, when 
the emphasis is to be on one or more of 
those outcomes. Other groupings may be 
made according to aim or origin. All these 
classifications are particularly valuable when 
presenting the assembly idea to teachers or 
administrators. But how we classify pro- 
grams is less important than that we see 
and use the materials available. Once the 
entire school accepts the general aims of the 
assembly, the details of how to reach them 
must be worked out according to the re- 
quirements and organization of a particular 
school. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The grouping of types of programs here 
given is one that may suggest a modus 
operandi which is feasible within the organ- 
ization of the typical city junior high school. 
The illustrations do not presume to be ex- 
haustive; they are merely suggested because 
they have been tried and found successful 
by the writer. Some choices from each 


group each semester would tend to lend 
variety and interest to the year’s program. 


Types oF ProcraMs 


1. General interest. 


a. Holiday programs. 

(1) Christmas. 

(2) Thanksgiving. 

(3) Flag Day. 

b. Outside speakers: few and very good. 

. Information. 

(1) Talks about community industries, 
i'lustrated. 

(2) Talks and movies about national 
parks, forest service, etc. 

(3) Talks and movies about foreign and 
domestic travel. ; 

. Guidance. 

(1) Educational—speakers from next 
level of schooling; also leaders in 
professions. 

(2) Vocational. 

. “Individual Horizons” (pupil recogni- § 
tion). ‘4 
(1) Special talent programs for the truly 

gifted pianists, singers, dancers, 
artists, etc. 

(2) Awards and honors assemblies. 

. “School Life” programs. 

(1) When need arises, a “town meeting” 
to discuss problems of immediate 
concern. 

(2) Pep meetings. 

(3) Graduation activities and Commence- 
ment programs. 


. School organizations. 
a. Student Council. } 

(1) Debates—e.g., Resolved: That the 
school day should be lengthened half 
an hour and that homework should 

be abolished. 

(2) Nomination and campaign speeches. | 
(3) Introduction of new officers. 
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. School clubs. 


(1) Dramatic Club. 

(2) Glee Clubs. 

(3) Tumbling or other athletic clubs. 
(4) Science Clubs. 

(5) Crafts Clubs. 


. Host and Hostess Committee—to awaken 


and maintain interest in the lunchroom 
organization. 


. Traffic force. 


(1) “Safety First” program. 


. Home-room. 


(1) Public presentation of worth-while 
home-room projects. 


3, Classroom projects. 


a. 


Art. 

(1) “Living picture” program in which 
pupils re-create masterpieces. 

(2) Color play to teach colors, uses, etc. 

(3) Exhibition of work. 


. English. 


(1) Book week program. 

(2) Better speech program. 

(3) Pantomimes of literature. 
(4) Dramatizations of literature. 


. French. 


(1) Dramatizations. 
(2) Songs. 
(3) Music. 


. History. 


(1) Worth-while movies of historical 
events. 

(2) Dramatic episodes in history. 

(2) Historical pageants. 


. Home economics. 


(1) Health program. 
(2) Style show, exhibiting sewing in 
various grades. 


. Latin. 


(1) Myths dramatized. 
(2) Plays—e.g., “A Day Without Latin.” 
(3) Ancient sports and modern games. 


. Mathematics. 


(1) Presentation of charts and graphs on 
“The Cost of Education.” 

(2) Everyday uses of mathematics, illus- 
trated by games and playlets. 


. Music. 


(1) School “sings” and other programs. 
(2) Instrumental. 


i. Physical training. 


(1) Folk dancing, social dancing. 
(2) “What is Sportsmanship?”—drama- 
tized situations. 
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j- Science. 
(1) Edison program; dramatization of 
his life and work. 
(2) Radio. 
(3) Scientific movies and illustrated talks. 
k. Shops and crafts. 
(1) “Mr. O’Toole and His Rules”—to 
review use and care of tools. 
(2) Explain and exhibit handwork. 
(3) Hobbies for hands. 


4. Correlation programs. 

a. Projects executed by several departments 

of the school. 

Two of these correlation programs carried 
on in our school during the last year are 
worthy of more elaboration than is possible 
in outline form. One was a series of spell- 
ing matches arranged to meet a need for 
improvement in spelling. 

Our annual survey tests of spelling 
achievement at the beginning of the se- 
mester revealed certain weakness in that tool 
subject. These were discussed in faculty 
meeting, along with possibilities for reme- 
dial work. A committee of teachers worked 
out lists of words, by subjects and grades, 
which subject teachers agreed should be 
mastered as part of the work in their re- 
spective departments. Concerted attacks on 
spelling were made; at the same time pupils 
kept individual progress charts and teachers 
kept class charts. To give further emphasis 
to spelling, the series of spelling matches in 
assembly was arranged. 

These were by grades—seventh, eighth, 
and ninth—the winners of each grade match 
participating in the final match. Forty pupils 
participated in each of the grade matches, 
as many from each section as were needed 
to make that number of entrants. The ten 
best of each group competed in the final 
match, the winners of which were the last 
five standing. Keener competition—elim- 
ination to a single winner—seemed unwise, 
since our purpose was to stimulate interest 
in spelling, not to select the school’s best 
speller. That we succeeded in interesting 
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pupils was indicated by the audience be- 
havior. One could observe many a young- 
ster spelling with his lips as the pupil on 
the stage spelled audibly. Group pride was 
also aroused; there were audible sighs of 
disappointment from more than one section 
when the last standing representative of that 
particular class went down before a 
“demon.” ‘That there was definite im- 
provement in spelling was evidenced by the 
progress charts; less concretely it was shown 
in the last match. The last five pupils 
standing were to be declared winners. To- 
ward the end of the period six still stood. 
For several minutes no pupil had been 
spelled down; the atmosphere was becom- 
ing tense. The general list had been 
combed, the history, mathematics, and other 
academic lists. Finally the pronouncer 
turned to the list of metal shop terms. 
There, far from the field of expected knowl- 
edge for girls, was a word that tripped up 
a bright girl speller, and the match was 
over. 


A far more ambitious school project was 


our series of Shakespearean plays. Two 
factors prompted this venture: (1) the de- 
sire to explore new fields, and (2) the 
listing by seventy per cent of former 9B 
pupils of Julius Caesgr as their first choice 
among the literature selections of that year. 
Why not make this year a Shakespearean 
year in assemblies? The fairy stories used 
to say, “No sooner said than done,” but in 
our situation it was rather, “No sooner said 
than begun.” Almost immediately the 
project became a unit of work in which 
the entire school was involved. 

In the beginning we hoped to do four 
plays during the year, but made up our 
minds to be content with two—a second one 
to be given if the first proved successful for 
the pupils and the school. Actually we 
gave six; and each one was acclaimed by 
pupils and teachers both as superior to the 
previous ones. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


A brief résumé of the administration of 
the program may help to explain how it be- 
came an integral part of our school life 
this year. 

The idea was first presented to the faculty 
and its possibilities in achieving assembly 
purposes discussed. After teachers became 
enthusiastic, they talked it over with chil- 
dren in home-rooms; the student council 
committee also brought it up for discussion 
in that organization. There was enthusiastic 
response. Pupils volunteered to help with 
staging, costuming, production. The first 
play was undertaken, and the methods used 
there were followed, with slight variations, 
in producing each of the other five. 

The classes volunteering to give the play 
studied it in literature periods. Because 
“the play’s the thing,” the story in each case 
was kept, also Shakespeare’s own words, 
but the play was adapted to fit the length 
of the assembly period and the equipment 


of the stage. Then there were the usual j 


tryouts, open to all members of the group, 
selection of players and alternates, and re- 
hearsals. 

As the play went into production, 
teachers of various subjects incorporated 


appropriate materials in their classes. Julius © 


Caesar, for example, was integrated most 
effectively in literature, history, and art; The 
Tempest, in literature, music, art, and 
dancing. 

One of the most effective means of unify- 


ing general school interest in the program 


was the home-room. Every home-room 
teacher obtained copies of the next play or 
Lamb’s Tales; many secured library sets of 
books and pictures about Shakespeare and 


Elizabethan England. These were available | 
to pupils for personal reading and home- | 


room discussion. ‘Two weeks before the 
date of each performance summaries of the 
play as it had been adapted and would be 


presented were distributed to each home- 


room. These were read by all pupils, who 7 
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were thus prepared for keener enjoyment 
and appreciation of the performance. 

On the day of the play, just before the 
curtain was opened, all pupils who had 
helped in preparing the program were given 
recognition. Then the players were intro- 
duced in the réles they were to play. They 
came before the curtain in costume, grinned 
at their friends in the audience, who grinned 
back encouragement; and the play got off 
to a good start. 

Such means of establishing understanding 
between players and audience were found to 
be very valuable. Attitudes of kindliness, 
enthusiasm, appreciation were developed 
that made this truly an activities program 
participated in by the entire student body. 
On the day of the last performance all pupils 
who had personally contributed as players, 
stage crew, carpenters, scene painters, cos- 
tume makers, wardrobe mistresses, messen- 
gers, or even donors of sheets for Roman 
togas were asked to stand and be publicly 
thanked by the principal. All over the audi- 
torium scores of pupils stood; even a casual 
observer could see the looks of satisfaction 
on their faces, the satisfaction of having 
shared in something for the school that was 
indeed an excursion into altruism. 

Some thought should be given to evaluat- 
ing this program. Did it achieve our pur- 
poses? Our first objective is participation 
by pupils. In the six plays more than one 
hundred fifty pupils took part as players; 
at least as many more took part as workers 
in other phases of production. 

Our second purpose is to present good 
programs. Here again we approached our 
goal. The material itself enriched the 
knowledge and experience of the student 
body. Although care was taken to avoid 
starring any few children, high standards 
of production were set for each group, and 
these were met every time. There was no 
falling off in quality of production as the 
year went on. 
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The third purpose, participation by the 
audience, was also achieved. Order, atten- 
tion, appropriate applause were eminently 
satisfactory. The codperative and apprecia- 
tive attitudes and some of the methods of 
securing them have been mentioned above. 

That this program contributed to the uni- 
fication of school life cannot be doubted. It 
was a unit of activity in which pupils, teach- 
ers, principals, and even parents who came 
as guests shared. It touched many depart- 
ments of instruction; it involved hundreds 
of children. It entered into the conscious- 
ness and experience of great numbers who 
took no direct part. A story of an incident 
in a home-room meeting illustrates this: 

The section was a slow one, and the atti- 
tudes revealed are therefore the more satis- 
fying. A girl in the class was standing be- 
fore the tribunal of her group for having 
received traffic tickets. The question under 
discussion was what punishment should be 
meted out to her for violation of school 
rules. Someone suggested that she be kept 
away from an assembly. Someone else sug- 
gested that she miss the next Shakespearean 
play. At that a general protest was heard. 
One pupil rose to voice the general conster- 
nation. She turned in appeal from the presi- 
dent of the section to the teacher. “Oh,” 
she pleaded, “that would be too severe! Let 
her stay away from some other assembly— 
some educational program.” 

Some of us are old-fashioned enough to 
think that Shakespeare is one of the eternal 
verities in education, but if we can cause 
those eternal verities to be accepted on their 
intrinsic merits, we can afford to take from 
them the label “educational.” We can do 
much to make tried elements of instruction 
real experience, not “educational” museum 
pieces that are shunned by pupils. The as- 
sembly is one of our most valuable tools in 
making instruction function, making it part 
of living—and that living better than before 
the experience. 
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A SYMPOSIUM FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


For many years I have hoped for an op- 
portunity to bring teachers of the secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities together, 
in an informal way, to discuss current social, 
economic, and political trends and move- 
ments and especially to arrive at some 
understanding relative to the best methods 
available for presenting these issues to a 
heterogeneous group of students on the 
high school level. 

Department meetings have never proved 
adequate to meet this need, and general 
faculty meetings have always been too full 
of routine business to allow time for such 
minor matters, unless it was for sounding 
alarms on the subject of taxpayers’ objec- 
tions. What I really wanted was a situation 
within which all present felt free to speak 
without mental reservation or secret evasion 
of mind and soul. 

Now I believe I have found a scheme that 
works, and for the want of a better name I 
have called it “Symposium.” 

For more than a year I have conducted 
these symposia for tedchers and administra- 
tors, usually at night and always preceded 
by a dinner, and the plan has been received 
with such complete endorsement that I am 
working on the second series this year. In 
the first place this plan has given me a 
splendid opportunity to present for open 
furum discussion some of the more delicate 
teaching problems, especially those related 
to curriculum and method. For example, 
many of our social studies teachers have 
been deeply concerned with contemporary 
social and political movements and not in- 
frequently have faced a barrage of queries 
from active minds relative to this changing 
order. It took a master mind to sustain 


the interest of her group by evasion of the 
issues evolving without jeopardizing her 
position either in the school system or with 
the students. 

To this end, I arranged for a symposium 
in social studies to be open to the public as 
well, and made special effort to invite some 
of our leading citizens in the community. 
Three members of university faculties were 
asked to present three different viewpoints 
on the general theme, “The Contemporary 
American Social Scene.” The first presen- 
tation was made by a professor of history 
on the specific theme, “What Constitutes a 
Desirable Core Offering in the Social 
Studies to Be Required of All Students on 
the Secondary Level?” The second pre- 
sentation was made by a professor of so- 
ciology on the theme, “What Should Be J 
the Objectives of Social Studies Under Con- 
temporary Conditions?” The third presen- 
tation was made by a professor of education 
on the theme, “The Place of Social Studies 
in the Secondary School Curriculum.” The 
three offerings were followed by discussion, 7 
first by a panel of ten selected educators 
from the teaching and administrative staff 
of the secondary schools, and later from the 
audience at large. 

The significant merit of the innovation 
on this occasion at least was that of a better | 
understanding between the teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents as to the best method 
of bringing the basic facts relative to current 
social and economic movements and trends 
to the attention of hich school children (9 
without loading them with personal bias 
and prejudice. Incidentally such discussions 
tend to confirm the technics of some and 
challenge the methods of others as to valid- 
ity and effectiveness. It has completely con- 
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vinced me that what we need more and 
more in our secondary schools is “free trade 
in ideas and an open market for truth.” 
W. J. Kopp, 
Supervisor of Senior High Schools, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


ENLISTING THE PARENTS 


In the following record of a year’s work, 
Mrs. Flora K. Houston, a teacher of first grade 
in the W. B. Powell Elementary School in 
Washington, D. C., shows how parents may 
become intelligently interested in the activities 
of the school.—Ed. 


First MEETING 


The first meeting to discuss a plan for 
parent participation in the 1A Grade of 
the W. B. Powell Elementary School was 
held October 17, 1932, at three o’clock. De- 
spite a very rainy Monday afternoon, thir- 
teen mothers responded to the invitation. 

The teacher described briefly what she 
had in mind, namely, a plan for the parents 
to participate in the classroom and thereby 
learn at first hand what goes on in the 
modern school and why it goes on as it 
does. The teacher discovered that the par- 
ents were less familiar with the work pe- 
riod in an activities curriculum than any 


‘other, and decided that this would be a 


good starting point from which to proceed 
gradually to the reading period, the writing 
period, etc. 

The teacher asked each parent to sign 
her name. If she was interested enough 
to devote a morning every week to the 
study, she was asked to write her telephone 
number beside her name. The teacher then 
told the parents she would call them on 
the telephone when she wanted them to 
come to school. 

The program for the 1A for the first se- 
mester called for “work period” from g to 
10 A.M. Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day. This was a convenient time, for many 
mothers bring their children to school. 
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W. B. Powell School, 
October 14, 1932. 
Dear Mrs. 

I believe that the first grade is the most 
important grade in a child’s whole school 
career, and I am desirous of making my 
teaching the best that I can. 

I know that parents are anxious to help their 
children to develop in every possible way. 
Between the two of us, working together, we 
should be able to enable each child to develop 
very well indeed. 

Will you come over to the school Monday 
at three o'clock and talk over plans for bring- 
ing about this greater development? I know 
you can help me and I may be able to help 
you. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Firora Houston 


Seven mothers volunteered to devote 
time to working out the plan. They par- 
ticipated as follows: 


October 18-19-20 

Three mothers came first, one on each 
day. They were to get used to the chil- 
dren and to let the children become ori- 
ented to the idea of having a mother help 
them. They were to observe by visiting 
the sewing group, the clay group, the car- 
penter group, etc. 

So far, so good! 


October 25-26-27 


This week two parents came on each 
day—the one who had been initiated the 
week before and a new one. 

An invitation was extended to the moth- 
ers to help with the Hallowe’en party, Oc- 
tober 31. Three mothers came and were 


very helpful. 


November 1-2-3 


The mothers have naturally settled into 
assisting the sewing group, which is very 
helpful. The aprons are being finished 
more quickly and better than if the teach- 
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er’s attention were divided between sewing 
and the various other activities of the class. 


November 8-9-10 


There were only two mothers who could 
participate this week, owing to the very 
rainy weather. 


November 15-16-17 


Two mothers came on Tuesday. One 
mother has shown interest and ability in 
reading and the teacher asked her to help 
a fast-moving group while she devoted the 
time to the slower groups. This is by way 
of experiment. 

A bulletin was sent home inviting other 
mothers to join in the plan and a meeting 
was arranged for November 17. 


Seconp LETTER TO MoTHERS 


W. B. Powell School, 
November 15, 1932. 
Dear Mrs. 

On October 17 we started a plan whereby 
the mothers could feel free to participate in 
the actual activities of the classroom. Some 
mothers did not come to hear about the plan. 
Some mothers came but found it impossible 
to participate. The plan is working so beau- 
tifully that I feel sure you would be interested 
in hearing of it. Will you come over to school 
on November 17th, atAhree o'clock, and hear 
about the plan? 

We would love to have you join with us in 
our work if you would enjoy doing so. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Frora Houston 


NoveMBER MEETING 


Discussed reading possibilities. 

Discussed luncheon recipes: economical, 
easy to prepare, contain warm milk, nour- 
ishing. 

Would suggestions for Christmas gifts 
be of any value? Yes. 

List of books? Yes. 

Will parents offer suggestions of ways 
the teacher can help the mothers? 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Two new members were added to the 
group of interested parents. One mother 
said she would like particularly to hel 
the sewing group as she is skillful along 
that line; another wanted to help at any- 
thing at all. One mother was a newcomer 
to the group. She cannot participate as 


she has a very young baby. 


DeEcEMBER MEETING 


One mother made lists of selected books 
to be of use to parents in choosing books 
for Christmas gifts for their children. These 
were sent home December 16. 

No meeting was called for December as 
it seemed inadvisable, owing to the fact that 
over fifty per cent of the children in the 
1A grade were confined to their homes with 
colds or the mumps. December is usually 
a very busy month for parents, and meet- 
ings seldom prove satisfactory. 


Plans for January 
Gather the recipes for lunches. 


Include reading demonstration lessons. 

Include writing (manuscript) lessons. 

Conference for suggestions. 

Ask for help on speedograph work. 
(Their proffered aid did not materialize.) § 


ParENT PARTICIPATION ACTIVITIES 


A conference with parents was held at 
three o'clock, March 17, 1933. An invita 
tion had previously been extended to moth- 
ers of children in the new A grade. Seven 
mothers came. 

The teacher gave a brief résumé of what 
the mothers have been doing. 

Health was discussed and an interesting 
point brought out by one mother. Janet 
has been extremely restless at night lately, § 
and only yesterday the mother discovered 
why. She is cutting her six-year molars. 

This fact threw light on Stanley’s odd 
behavior of the past few weeks and helped 
another mother to understand Murray's 
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complaining that his ear hurt him even 
after the doctor had examined it and as- 
sured her the ear was all right. 

The teacher also benefited by this dis- 
cussion because it explained the general 
restlessness of the last week or two. If 
these children are having difficulty with 
dentition, surely other six-year-olds may be 
experiencing the same trouble. Neither the 
mothers nor the children are aware, per- 
haps, of what the trouble is. 

The rest period was explained to parents. 

Milk luncheon with every child partak- 
ing of something was also explained. 

Mothers were asked to have child read 
over the practice exercises (school work) 
which he brings home; also to provide a 
place where he might collect them. 

Mothers were told the emphasis would 
be on soft voices, general gentleness of 
manner and politeness for the rest of the 
term. They said they would emphasize 
these at home also. 

Nucleus of a home library was touched 
upon. 

Adjourned at four o'clock. 


Aprit MEETING 


The new recruits have been very helpful. 

Aprii conferences were held with indi- 
vidual parents to discuss problems which 
were highly individualized. 

One mother decided to have Murray’s 
tonsils removed. Another mother discov- 
ered that Stanley was anemic and kept 
him at home to build up his blood count. 

One mother was given suggestions of 
ways to help Joe so that retardation might 
be prevented. Still another mother was 
helped toward an intelligent understand- 
ing of Junior’s immaturity. She is still 
unconvinced that Junior should have been 
promoted to first grade rather than 1A. Per- 
haps if she had participated in the class- 
room activities she would understand more 
clearly the school’s point of view. 
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These individualized conferences in- 
cluded not only the parents who actively 


participated but also the hard-to-contact 
parents. 











Please answer Yes or No 

. Did you enjoy your work 
with the children of the first 
grade at the Powell School?. . 

. Do you feel that values de- 
rived justified the time you 
devoted to the experiment?... 

. Was there any appreciable 
difference in your child's re- 
actions at home because of 
the study? 

. At school? 

. Do you consider a first-hand 
study of this sort of enough 
value to warrant its continu- 
ance in the second grade?.... 

. Did you learn anything about 
your child which you did not 
already know? 

. Did you become better ac- 
quainted with the ideals of 
the new education? 

. Do you think the activities 
curriculum gives every child 
a better chance in school?.... 

. Do you think the ‘‘school 
subjects’’ were neglected in 
favor of ‘work periods’’?.... 

. Would you be willing to have 
your child transferred to a 
school of the traditional ty 
where the emphasis is chiefly 
on the three *’Rs’’? 

- Do you believe that most 
dithen can create if given 
the opportunity? 

. Doyou believe that “‘imperfec- 
tion, growth, function char- 
acteristics of life and a whole- 
some personality are better 
than completeness, robot per- 
fection and sterility?”’ 
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May MEETING 


The children worked up a play to which 
they invited their parents to show their ap- 
preciation of the many ways the parents 
(See questionnaire on preceding 


swers. 


page.) 
May Conference 


The teacher prepared a questionnaire 
which the parents were asked to fill out. 
They were urged to be frank in their an- 
swers. (See questionnaire on preceding 
page.) 


SuccrstivE List or RecENT Books FoR 
PARENTS 


The Hygiene of Marriage, by Millard S. Ever- 
ett. Vanguard Press. 
Takes account of the physical and mental 
aspects of marriage and their implication for 
the children of tomorrow. 


The Social Development of the Child, by Eliza- 
beth Moore Manwell. American Association 
for University Women. Number g in a 
series of pamphlets offering guidance mate- 
rials for child study groups. 


Our Children (A Symposium), by Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Viking Press. 

Twenty-nine outstanding authorities have 
contributed chapters ranging from nursery 
school guidance to vocational education. 


The Parent and the Happy Child, by Lorine 
Pruette. Henry Holt & Company. Meeting 
daily problems and mental health. 


Behavior Aspects of Child Conduct, by Esther 

Loring Richards. The Macmillan Company. 

Stresses need for codperation between the 
home and other agencies of society. 


Your Child and His Parents, by Alice C. Brill 
and Mary P. Youtz. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

A practical handbook for child study 
groups, the outgrowth of several years of 
actual group work. Contains material for 
discussion, quotations from authoritative 
sources, and references for further reading. 

Fora K. Houston, 


W. B. Powell School, 
Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


A BIRD-BATH—UNIT IN SECOND 
GRADE 
How tHe Unir or Work BEcAN 

Early in March the pupils were very 
much interested in an article in a local 
paper concerning the number of gallons of 
water used in a bird-bath by the hundreds 
of migratory robins on their way north. 
The discussion, a lively one, brought such 
questions as: Where were the birds going? 
Where had they been? Why were they go- 
ing north? When would they come back? 

A suggestion, “We could have a bird. 
bath in the school yard. Then we could 
see the birds splash,” brought enthusiastic 
response. Other questions and discussions 
arose—of what to build a bird-bath, how to 
build it, where to place it, and so forth. 

Groups were formed and members from 
each group were chosen to form commit- 
tees. One committee was to find a good site 
for the bird-bath—a site that was shady so 
the water would remain cool; a site not too 
near the road for fear of traffic menace; a 
site near trees to attract the birds. 

Another committee decided on the kind 
of bird-bath—the bath to be made of large 
stones, one or more stones to be brought 
by every pupil in the grade (making it a 
class activity). This committee also  sv- 
pervised the building of the bath. 

Another committee undertook to beautify 
the bath by bringing flower seeds, plants, 
and vines to plant in the earth between the 
stones. 

The entire grade went out into the school 
yard one day for the building of the bath, | 
each pupil placing a stone in the structure 
under the direction of the chairman of the 
building committee. The other members 
of the committee placed earth between the 
stones and packed it properly to hold them. 
The placing of the stones led to discussions 
of proper size, the accurate placing, and so 
on. After the height decided on was 
reached, the flower committee took over the | 
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planting of seeds and vines. On the top 
of the rock pedestal, a pan, bought with 
donations from the class, was placed for the 
water. 

One committee was chosen to keep fresh 
water in the pan; another, to see that the 
plants were watered daily; another, to see 
that the bird-bath was not molested during 
recess period on the school grounds. 

The day when the first bird—a cat-bird 
—was discovered taking a vigorous bath in 
the pan, was one of joyful excitement, long 
to be remembered. 

This activity lasted with unwavering in- 
terest until the close of the school term in 
June. 


Busy Work 


In connection with the foregoing unit, I 
found the following plan most helpful for 
busy work: 

At the Ten-Cent Store I bought some 
§ bird books containing large and beautiful 
illustrations of birds we see about us. 

After cutting out and mounting the pic- 


tures on cardboard, I cut them into jigsaw 
puzzles. Each of the pieces was numbered. 
The birds thus cut and numbered were 
then put into separate heavy manila en- 
velopes. On the outside of the envelopes 
was written the number of the envelope, 
and the number of pieces belonging there- 
in, as Puzzle I—14 pieces; Puzzle II—12 
pieces, etc. 
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I wrote a simple little story about each 
bird, one easy enough for second grade pu- 
pils to read. 

The story was largely informative, telling 
about its color, how its nest was built, its 
food, and other items of interest peculiar to 
that particular bird. 

Each story was mounted on cardboard 
and placed in a separate envelope, num- 
bered to tally with the puzzle it told about. 

A pupil was permitted, when he finished 
his assignment, to get a puzzle and, after 
he had worked it, to read the story about 
the puzzle. 

This was greatly enjoyed by the children, 
who not only were busy, but pleasantly so, 
in worth-while work. 


OvuTCcoMES 


The unit resulted in the following out- 
comes: 

Knowledge of birds; their value to man- 
kind; their habits; how to protect and help 
them. 

Ideals: kindness toward and _protective- 
ness of weaker creatures. 

Growth of codperation and helpfulness; 
dependability and unselfishness toward each 
other; social-mindedness. 

Satisfaction in accomplishing, success- 
fully, what was planned. 

Este.te M. THorner, 
Joseph Clisby School, 
Macon, Ga. 
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FREE—AND IRRESPONSIBLE 


The clash between the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and the Labor Relations 
Board may bear unexpected fruit. It will 
set thousands to thinking about the nature 
and functions of the daily press who have 
never given it any serious thought before. 

The fact is that daily newspapers occupy 
an anomalous position. Ostensibly they are 
unbiased disseminators of news and organs 
of public opinion. In fact they are adver- 
tising mediums and belong in the realm 
of big business. The editorial policy of 
the paper is determined by its financial 
policy. Anything that will increase circu- 
lation is good; anything that fails to do this 
is bad. As one publisher frankly said, 
“This is not an eleemosynary institution. 
We are not in the publishing business for 
our health. We want to sell more papers, 
and anything that will help us to accom- 
plish this we will do, if we think we can 
get away with it.” 

Such frankness, of course, is met in pri- 
vate only. In public the pose is that of 
the devoted citizen, willing to make any 
sacrifice for the oom of his country. So 
it was in the case of Prohibition. Such 
persistent zeal for reform was never before 
exhibited by the newspapers. The dastardly 
Eighteenth Amendment must be repealed! 
Ridicule was resorted to. The news was 
skillfully chosen and edited. In some cases 
the editorial writers kept up a continual 
barrage on the editorial page. Finally the 
goal was attained—and then what? Liquor 
advertisements now far outrank in space 
those of any other business. The connec- 
tion is obvious. 

In view of all this, two facts stand out. 
First, the hue and cry led by the Chicago 
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Tribune for the “freedom of the press” js 
ridiculous. The press is not free and no- 
body knows this better than the owners 
of metropolitan newspapers. But it is irre- 
sponsible. Ostensibly an unprejudiced me- 
dium of communication, it actually, by its 
choice and use of news materials, shapes 
opinion in accordance with the views and 
selfish interests of the publisher. 

The second fact relates very intimately 
to the work of the schools. Up to the 
present, no general or serious effort has 
been made to acquaint students with the 
daily newspaper as it actually is, nor to 
train them in its choice and use. Teachers 
themselves, for the most part, appear to be 
completely unaware how little justification 
there is for the claims which the news 
papers make. They have fallen victims to § 
skillful propaganda along with the rest. 
Thorough examination of the newspaper 
as a social agency is clearly indicated. A 
suitable immunity to the subtle influence 
of the edited news must be developed. Sen- 
sational and irresponsible newspaper pub- 
lishing must be made unprofitable by culti- 
vating a critical taste and judgment that 
will have none of it. Another League of 
Decency might turn the trick. 

J. F. H. 


THE N. E. A. CHANGES SECRETARIES 


During his seventeen years in that of 
fice, Mr. Crabtree raised the secretaryship 
of the National Education Association to 
a strategic position of first importance in 
education. He saw the possibility of a 
greatly increased membership, codperation 
of state associations, a house organ, and 
committee work supported by scientific re- 
search. He built up a fine headquarters 
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staff and through life memberships financed 
a headquarters building. Above all, he 
brought about and maintained a fine co- 
operative spirit in the Association as a 
whole. He retires from active service with 
general good will and esteem, with the 
consciousness that a great opportunity for 
leadership in national affairs has been well 
used. 

The Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction owes its existence as 
a major department of the National Edu- 
cation Association to his breadth of vision 
and sympathetic interest in the efforts of 
all educational groups for professional ad- 
vancement. Those who were present at 
the Cleveland meeting in February, 1929, 
when he welcomed the new department 
into the N. E. A. family, will never for- 
get his words of kindly appreciation for 
the accomplishments which the society of 
supervisors had already made, and _ his 


§ promise of support for the future—a prom- 


ise that has been fully kept. The unique- 
ness of this group he recognized and, 
statesmanlike, he was glad to permit a 
freedom of action which a mere bureau- 
crat would have curtailed. Nothing could 
better illustrate his wisdom and catholicity 
than his handling of the problems in- 
volved in this matter. 

Mr. Crabtree takes up the rdle of secre- 
tary emeritus. Mr. Givens, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Oakland, California, suc- 
ceeds him as executive secretary. The 
new secretary brings to his new office ample 
equipment of personality and experience. 
He has been a principal, commissioner of 
education in Hawaii, assistant superintend- 
ent in Oakland, superintendent in San 
Diego and then in Oakland. He knows the 
public schools, he is a fine executive, and 
he is awake to the problems of education 
that are pressing for solution. His recent 
addresses show that he is deeply concerned 
as to the social changes that must in- 


evitably come in order to make collective 
human life possible on a high plane in a 
machine age. He will develop a positive 
program and give to the educational forces 
of the country the leadership which the 
conditions demand. Of his vision, courage, 
and practical efficiency there can be no 
doubt. Epucationat Mernop and the De- 
partment which it represents welcome Sec- 
retary Givens and pledge him their whole- 
hearted support. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION, 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Monday, February 25, 9:30 a.m. 


SecTion A: SUPERVISION OF Upper ELEMEN- 
Tary GraDEs AND JUNIOR HicH ScHooi 


Public Auditorium, Committee Room 1 


Panet Discussion 


Subject: The current pressing problems of 
supervision in the upper elementary grades 
and junior high school. 

Chairman: WENDELL VREELAND, Supervisor 
of Research, Detroit, and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Wayne University. 

Members of Panel: 

Resa Harris, State Department of Health, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Rupotpeu D. Linpoutst, Director, Univer- 
sity School, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
He en J. Piper, Supervisor of Grades 4, 
5, and 6, Lynn, Mass. 

Maset E. Simpson, Director of Elemen- 
tary Grades and Kindergartens, Rochester, 
New York. 


Section B: SupERVISION OF EARLY 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Public Auditorium, Committee Room 2 
Pane. Discussion 


Subject: What constitutes socially useful ac- 
tivities for early elementary pupils? 

Chairman: Jean Betzner, Assistant Profes- 
gor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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Members of Panel: 
Junta L. Hann, Supervising Principal, 
Third Division, Washington, D. C. 
Exxa J. Hamitton, Supervisor of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Grades, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 
A. L. Hartman, Principal, Watchung 
School, Montclair, New Jersey. 
Lronarp Power, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Monday, February 25, 2:30 p.m. 


SEecTIoN A: ProBLEMS IN THE SUPERVISION 
oF ENGLISH 


Public Auditorium, Committee Room 1 


Presiding: Mitprep Encuisu, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 

The Implications for Supervisors of Recent 
Studies in Language Arts 

ANGELA BroEninc, Public Schools, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Activities of the Curriculum Commission of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish 

W. Wireur Harrieip, Head of English 
Department, Chicago Normal College. 

Symposium: Issues in the Supervision of Eng- 

lish 
PrupENcE Cutricut, Director of Curricu- 
lum, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
T. W. Gostine, Director, Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Exizasetu M. Lincotn, Grade Supervisor, 
Leominster, Massachusetts. 
Georce W. Norvett, State Supervisor of 
English, Albany, New York. 
Marquis E. Suattuck, Director of Lan- 
guage Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

Discussion 


SecTION B: PRoBLEMS IN THE SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 


(Joint Session with National Council of Super- 
visors of Elementary Science) 


Public Auditorium, Committee Room 2 


Presiding: Epwarp E, Witpman, Director of 
Science Education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Place of Science in the Elementary School 
Program 

(Speaker to be announced.) 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The Organization of the Course in Science 
for Elementary Schools 
Geratp S. Craic, Associate Professor of § 
Natural Sciences, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 
The Question of Science Equipment and Ma. 
terials 
Harry A. Carpenter, Specialist in Sci- 
ence, Rochester, New York. 
The Training of Teachers of Science in Ele. 
mentary Schools 
Cuartes J. Pieper, New York University, 
New York. 
Discussion 


SEecTION C: PRoBLEMS IN THE SUPERVISION 
oF ART 


Public Auditorium, Committee Room 3 


Presiding: Forest Grant, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, New York City. 

Art Education for the Average American Com- } 
munity (Report of the Owatonna, Minne- 
sota, Art Project, conducted with the aid 
of the Carnegie Foundation) 

M. E. Haccerty, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 

The Integration of the Curriculum Through 
the Arts 

Mantey E. Irwin, Assistant Director, 
Curriculum Research, Detroit, Michigan. 
Civic Institutions and Interests as Source Ma- 
terial in Art Education 
Harry W. Jacoss, Director of Art, Buffalo, § 
New York. 
Art as Expression for Children 
Jutta C. Harney, General Supervisor, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. 
Discussion 


Tuesday, February 26, 9:30 a.m. 


Joint SEssion witH NATIONAL CoMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HycIENE 


Public Auditorium, Committee Room 12 


Presiding: President Paut T. Rankin, Super- 
vising Director of Instruction, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Integration of Personality, the Goal of the Pro- 
gram 

Ira S. Wire, M.D., Director of Health 
Class and Associate in Pediatrics, Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York City. 
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The Integrated School as an Agency for 
Mental Health 
Ross O. Runnets, Principal, Junior High 
School, Maplewood, New Jersey. 
Directing the Activities of the Classroom To- 
ward the Mental Health Objective 
Lawrence A. Averitt, Professor of Psy- 
chology, State Teachers College, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 
Discussion: Led by CarLETON WasHBURNE, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 
Summary: Grorce S. Stevenson, Director, Di- 
vision on Community Clinics, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York. 


LuncHeon Meetinc! 


Haddon Hall, West Room, 12:15 p.m. 


Presiding: Second Vice-President Hexen J. 
Pirer, Supervisor of Grades 4, 5, and 6, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Some Pending Changes in Education 

Payson SmitH, State Commissioner of 
Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Wednesday, February 27, 9:30 a.m. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Public Auditorium, Committee Room 12 


Presiding: President Paut T. Rankin, Super- 


vising Director 

» Michigan. 
Symposium: A Pre-View of the Eighth Year- 
book, “Materials of Instruction” 

Fannre W. Dunn (Chairman), Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and four members of the Year- 
book Committee in five-minute talks. 

The Importance of Supervision as an Educa- 
tional Function 

A. J. Sropparp, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Implications for the Instructional Program of 

Recent Social Trends 
S. A. Courtis, Professor of Education, 
University of Michigan. 

Annual Business Meeting: The annual busi- 
ness meeting for the election of members of 
the Board of Directors will be held at the 
close of this session. 


of Instruction, Detroit, 


*Tickets on sale at the ticket booth in Auditorium 
and also at Department headquarters, Room 129, Had- 
don Hall. 
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Boarp oF Directors 


The Board of Directors will meet at Haddon 
Hall on Sunday, February 24, at 1:00 p.m. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Membership Committee will meet at 
breakfast in Haddon Hall on Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 26, at 7:45. Chairman, Miss 
Maybell G. Bush, State Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. Leader of 
discussion, Professor William T. Melchior, Col- 
lege of Education, Syracuse University. 

Miss Bush will maintain Department head- 
quarters in Room 129, Haddon Hall. 


RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


A recent report from the Child Develop- 
ment Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is an inspiring record of 
scientific research in the field of nursery 
school education. The program began in 
1923, under the auspices of the Division of 
School Experimentation of the Institute for 
Educational Research. The first study made 
had to do with children’s fears. When fully 
developed, the program embraced the fol- 
lowing: development and guidance of 
children, educational programs for children 
and parents, professional leadership, dis- 
semination of the results of investigation. 
During the past four years, 56 masters’ 
degrees and 27 doctors’ degrees have been 
conferred. In addition to the main lab- 
oratories, schools, hospitals, homes, and 
welfare centers have been utilized. Much 
practical work has been done in assisting 
parents and others in the care of children. 
The main topics of research have included 
social development, emotional development, 
personality development, physical develop- 
ment, nutrition, and health. Studies have 
been carried on in family life and parent- 
child relationships, general education, meth- 
odology. About twenty-five monographs 
have been published or are in press, and 
a large number of supplementary reports 
and articles have appeared. A comprehen- 
sive plan for the future has also been made. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


Superintendent Burr of Glendale, Ohio, 
has prepared a short course in Progressive 
Education, based upon the work of his own 
schools and other advanced or “progres- 
sive” schools. His monograph covers such 
topics as: What is Progressive Education? 
The Aims and Objectives of Progressive 
Schools, The Qualifications of Teachers, 
The Development of a Unit of Work, and 
Creative Literature. The monograph is 
well illustrated with photographs and ex- 
amples of children’s work. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THE RADIO 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English has appointed a committee on ap- 
preciation of broadcasting. This consists 
of a working group under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Max J. Herzberg, principal of 
Weequahic High School in Newark, New 
Jersey, and an advisory committee headed 
by Professor W. W. Charters of Ohio State 


University. This committee has attempted 
to prepare and distribute study guides to 
be used in connection with certain types 
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of broadcasts. It also is offering aid to 
teachers in dealing with problems of the 
radio in their classes. The latest report 
of the committee contains a wealth of sug- 
gestions as to possible activities in this field, 


PUPIL FAILURES IN FIRST GRADE 


From Minneapolis comes an account of 
“An Experimental Study of Pupil Failures 
in First Grade.” ‘This was done by Miss 
Prudence Cutright and Mr. Walter A. An- 
derson, research directors, assisted by twelve 
principals and the teachers of the respec- 
tive schools. Previous investigations of first- 
grade failures were canvassed and general 
information as to the pupils was gathered, 
Then a carefully devised procedure to dis. 
cover the probable causes of non-success 
was instituted. The factors in failure were 
found to be: mental immaturity, sex, liv- 
ing conditions, health habits and physical 
defects, pupil adjustment, lack of informa 
tional background, manual and ocular dom. f 
inance, teaching method, and administra- 
tive policy. Finally a plan of organization 
for the elimination of needless failure was 
worked out. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
The new Cox-Langfitt High School Ad- 


ministration and Supervision’ should be a 
revelation to the member of the taxpayers’ 
alliance who wonders what the high school 
principal does with his time. The 674 pages 
| are crowded with descriptions of the duties, 
responsibilities, and opportunities which 
fall to the lot of him who undertakes to 
head a secondary school. 
The bulkiness of the volume is due prin- 
cipally to three things: 
1. It was the authors’ purpose to give 
some attention, at least, to all important 
phases of the high school principal’s work, 
even though some of these phases could 


». not be treated adequately. For example, 


Chapter 17 on “The Nature and Needs 


*i of High School Pupils” has only 11 pages, 


aithough it refers to mental hygiene, preva- 
lence of psycho-neurosis, introversion and 
extroversion, behavior disorders, problem 
P children, etc. The value of this chapter 
lies not in the information which it gives 
» but in the suggestions it makes for further 
study. The schoolman who reacts to this 
chapter by reading extensively under the 
guidance of the bibliography will reap 
the benefits which the authors have in- 
tended. 

2. The book assumes very little ac- 
quaintance with high school practice on 
) the part of the reader and hence includes 
the elementary as well as the more ad- 
vanced. “In the arrangement of the of- 
fices, the outer office, which is also used 
frequently for the waiting room, plays an 
}important part in the general efficiency 
plan.” ...“The clerical office or one 


part of it is usually separated from the 
outer office by a suitable office counter” 
(page 77). “Even in a very small high 
school the principal should develop in the 
janitor a concept of the importance of effi- 
cient janitorial service” (page 194). “The 
capable young principal usually receives in- 
vitations for more desirable positions” 
(page 674). 

3. The authors include, besides descrip- 
tions of practice, their own convictions on 
certain matters. “It is most unfortunate 
that the selection of college students is even 
more narrowly restricted to verbalists of 
high ‘general’ intelligence than are high 
school graduates” (page 340). “Until our 
history teachers will award high marks to 
some pupils because they are philosophers, 
to some because they can dramatize events, 
to some because they can represent move- 
ments or events graphically, as well as to 
others because they can recall facilely and 
set down ‘correct’ answers based on the 
opinions of textbook authors, then we must 
expect failures in history; but let us stop 
the unutterably stupid and vicious practice 
of penalizing capable pupils in those as- 
pects of school life which reflect some in- 
telligence because we are still enthralled 
by the traditional verbalism of our aca- 
demic subjects” (page 503). 

While the chapter on “High School Li- 
brary” is brief, it nevertheless portrays the 
character of the modern school library in 
such a way as to show its superiority over 
the older conception. The bibliographies 
are full and varied, and graphic methods 
are used to supplement complex verbal de- 
scriptions. 


1 High School Administration and Supervision. By Philip W. L. Cox and R. Emerson Langfitt. American Book 


Company, 1934. 
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As a text the book will be most helpful 


to students looking forward to secondary 

school administration. The experienced 

principal will see in it a careful survey 

against which he may check the spirit and 

tone of his administration and the breadth 

of his view of his problems. 

H. H. Ryan, 

Principal, Wisconsin 

High School, 

Madison, Wis. 


REPORT OF AN ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


The teachers of Carteret and Craven 
counties in North Carolina have been car- 
rying on distinctly modern types of school 
work. They are so fortunate as to have 
skillful interpreters in the persons of two 
of their former supervisors, Miss Gustin and 
Miss Hayes. The book? which these two 
leaders have prepared is one of the most 
interesting and informing which the so- 
called Activity Movement has thus far 
called forth. As Professor Fannie Dunn 
says in her Introduction, it is valuable be- 
cause it shows what can be done in ordi- 
nary rural as contrasted with experimental 
and city schools. 

Part I is theoretical but not abstract. Al- 
most at once we “find ourselves reading 
about “centers”—a reading center, a science 
center, an art center. These are parts of 
schoolrooms arranged for the special kinds 
of activities indicated. Environment is to 
be suited to the purposes the teachers wish 
to see operative. Larger schools will be 
able to adapt many of the ideas suggested 
not merely to the traditional classroom but 
to such specialization of classrooms as is 
called for in the Codperative Group Plan. 
Why not a social science center and a cen- 
ter for rhythmic arts? Obviously a single 
room will not hold so many centers. 

2 Activities in the Public School. 


Press, 1934. 
8 Comparative Education. By I. L. Kandel. 


By Margaret Gustin and Margaret L. Hayes. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Part II is made up of accounts of units 
of work in the several grades, one to eight, 
Three are reported for each grade—for ey. 
ample, “A Study of Animals,” “The Mid. 
morning Lunch,” “Building a House”; and 
a bibliography of children’s books is sup. 
plied for each grade. 

Part III includes a chapter on outcomes 
and one on case studies of individual chil- 
dren. There is also an appendix into 
which has been gathered such details as 
list of equipment, record forms, and a gen. 
eral bibliography. Throughout the book 
are scattered illustrations made from photo. 
graphs of children at work. 

This is an ideal teacher’s book. It is a 
record of experience, so interpreted as to 
reveal the principles that were depended 
upon to guide the activities. It is not 9 
far removed from the conditions which 
most teachers must face as to make it seem 
Utopian; what was done can be done any- 
where—given equal enterprise and intelli-§ 
gence in the supervisors and teachers. It 
doesn’t ride hobbies as, for example, trying 
to make the social studies the core of the 
curriculum and attempting to correlate all 
other studies with them. The need of 
securing good understanding and sympathy ‘ 
on the part of parents and patrons is rec 
ognized. The whole, moreover, is kept 
within the limits of a modest desk book, 
one which will undoubtedly be found 
soon on teachers’ desks throughout the 
country. 


} F. & 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION 
A further fruitage of the work of the In 
ternational Institute at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is a scholarly volume 
on Comparative Education, by Professo: 
Kandel.* The countries whose education } 


University of North Carolin § 
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status is passed in review are England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
United States, all of which except Russia 
the writer visited in person. 

The scope of the work may be inferred 
from the main headings: Education and 
Nationalism, Education and National 
Character, The Organization of National 
Systems of Education, Administration of 
Education, Elementary Education, Prepara- 
tion of Elementary Teachers, Secondary 
Education, Preparation of Secondary 
Teachers, Summary and Conclusions. In 
comprehensiveness no other single volume 
now available equals this. No other, more- 
over, 1S so recent. 

The point of view is philosophical rather 
than statistical. The writer has aimed to 
= show how the traditions and culture of 
each of the various countries have influ- 
enced them in the working out of educa- 
tional programs. Professor Kandel holds 


that “educational systems are dominated by 
national ends, and that it is the duty of 


educators and teachers to understand the 
meaning of nationalism and all the forces 
that contribute to it.” He therefore treats 
comparative education as a branch of poli- 
tics in the early sense. 

From this it will be seen that the book 
represents no small effort by the writer in 
the way of gathering information and ar- 
riving at true understanding. It will re- 
quire—and repay—serious study on the part 
of the reader in his turn. Perhaps its value 
may be suggested best by the word “per- 
spective.” 

If a wide reading for the book could 
be assured by at least the educational lead- 
ers and real statesmen in the several coun- 
tries referred to, it would do much to 
bring about better understanding and 
perhaps better international codperation as 
well. 


J. FH. 


* Problems of the Teaching Personnel. 


By Dennis H. Cooke. 
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PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The latest addition to Longmans’ Educa- 
tion Series, edited by Professor Knight, is 
entitled Problems of the Teaching Person- 
nel.* This is a book primarily for school 
superintendents but intended to be useful 
to principals and teachers as well. 

The writer divides his material some- 
what arbitrarily into “Professional Prob- 
lems” and “Administrative Problems.” Just 
why certification of teachers is “profes- 
sional” and the improvement of teachers in 
service “administrative,” is not clear. Prob- 
ably a long series of short chapters seemed 
to call for organization. The reader may, 
if he likes, ignore the distinction. In this 
case he will find something of a miscel- 
lany. 

Among the controversial topics dealt with 
is that of teachers’ unions. The passage 
relating to this may be taken by way of 
illustration of the difficulty of writing some- 
thing useful on such a subject in a small 
space. The treatment is simply ex cathe- 
dra. A list of thirteen cardinal principles 
are laid down—take them or leave them. 
There is no suggestion of such problems as 
those brought forward in Counts’ study of 
the composition of boards of education. 

The value of the book appears to be, 
first, in raising a number of questions for 
study and discussion—as an outline for a 
course, it might prove useful; second, in 
presenting some, though not a great deal, 
of factual material to assist the student in 
arriving at conclusions. The bibliographies 
are well worth consulting. 


J. F. H. 


A HANDBOOK OF MANAGEMENT 
AND TEACHING 


Doctor Retan is the director of the Train- 
ing School of the State Teachers College 
at Mansfield, Pennsylvania. For some years 


Longmans, Green and Company, 1933. 
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he has been pursuing courses at New York 
University under Professor Payne and oth- 
ers, and with the background thus acquired 
has prepared a book’ for teachers that will 
do much to orient them in the newer edu- 
cational ideals. The Introduction, by Pro- 
fessor Payne, calls attention to the value 
of the sociological approach to school prob- 
lems and suggests that this book will offer 
a distinctly new technique in arriving at 
their solution. This is not very evident in 
the body of the text. The ideas advanced 
are, however, distinctly modern and they 
are pertinent to the consolidated schools 
which the writer had chiefly in mind. 

The book is evidently intended as a gen- 
eral course for beginning teachers. Hence 
it pauses to treat of the school as an edu- 
cational agency and of the nature and 
equipment of the children to be taught be- 
fore proceeding to the discussions of the 
work of the teacher. At the end the rela- 


tionship of the school to the community 
and the teacher’s own community and per- 


sonal relationships are dealt with. Consid- 
ering the ground that he has covered, the 
writer has succeeded admirably in saying 
something understandable on a great va- 
riety of problems in a comparatively small 
space. 

The references listed at the ends of the 
chapters are only moderately well chosen. 
Too many of them are merely brief hand- 
books, providing little first-hand material. 
Assuming that the text itself has raised the 
problems to be considered, the instructor 
will wish to direct the student to sources 
of data, so that he may do his own think- 
ing. There is too little provision for this. 

As a whole, the book is readable and 
will probably be found acceptable to nor- 
mal school students and beginning teach- 
ers generally, especially those in the smaller 
communities. 


J. F. H. 


5 Management and Teaching Technique in the Elementary School. By George A. Retan. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
SECRETARY CRABTREE’s REcorD 


The editorial in the January number of 
the Journal of the National Education As. 
sociation, by Joy Elmer Morgan, is an ap. 
preciation of the educational services of 
Secretary Crabtree, who has reached the age 
limit and retired. After attending the State 
Normal School at Peru, Nebraska, Mr, 
Crabtree became successively teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent of schools in that 
state. For seven years he was state inspec. 
tor of high schools and legislative agent for 
the state university. In his six years as pres. 
ident, he built up the Normal School from 
a graduating class of 45 in 1904 to a class 
of 181 in 1910. He then became state sv- 
perintendent and later went to Wisconsin 
as president of the State Normal School at 
River Falls, where again he demonstrated 
his power as a builder. Since 1917 he has 
been national secretary. His most tangible | 
accomplishments in this office have been the 
establishment of headquarters at Washing. 
ton, building up the membership from 
about 8,000 to over 200,000, and the de. 
velopment of life memberships which made | 
the headquarters building possible. He has f 
besides organized a fine, united staff, exer- § 
cised constructive leadership of a high or- 
der, and made the N. E. A. a powerful § 
educational force. 


BossBitr ON THE AcTiviry CurRICULUM 


Professor Bobbitt begins his article on 
“The Activity Curriculum” in the January 
number of Childhood Education by calling 
attention to the importance that is now at- 
tached to child-living in contrast to mere 
preparation for life. He would have us 
think of human existence as a “seventy-year 
continuity of activities.” These may go for- 
ward, however, on many levels of quality— 
seven stages in our muddling through to 


Prentice-Hall, 1933. 
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the | of an effective curriculum. 
Now we recognize life as both objective 
and process, but we are not clear as to the 
nature of the good life. Hence much of so- 
called “progressive” education is merely 
pleasant futility. One thousand outstand- 
ing members of the teaching profession 
should undertake as a codperative enterprise 
the definition in concrete terms of the na- 
ture of wholesome human living. The 
results are apparently to be used in national 
planning, which should not be much longer 


delayed. 


EpucaTING FOR THE Lire oF ToMoRROW 


Doctor Thayer opens a symposium in 
the current issue of School and Home with 
a discussion of “The School in an Age of 
Transition.” Because the school has tradi- 


tionally been considered an instrument for 
the transmission of acquired culture, the 
present emphasis on education for social 
change appears revolutionary. In fact the 
task of analyzing the needs of the time 


is difficult. Play and home life may be 
taken as examples. The conditions for both 
are very different, for most children, from 
what they used to be. The school must 
be sensitive to such changes as the read- 
|} justments in our economic life, our techno- 
logical development, and the disappearance 
of neighborhood life. The program of the 
school must be arranged with these new 
conditions in mind. There must be eco- 
nomic orientation, opportunity for activity 
shared by old and young, and provision 
for socialization through excursions. By no 
means least is the task of helping children 
to work out standards of conduct. 


To Make Marks SUPERFLUOUS 


In the Journal of Education for Decem- 
ber 17, Superintendent Smith of Great 
Falls, Montana, announces that in his town 
the schools are discarding the “twentieth 
century birch rod.” This phrase indicates 
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that he and his teachers regard school 
marks as in effect means of compulsion and 
punishment. In 1931 a program was de- 
vised for bringing about better codperation 
of school and home. Calls by teachers 
increased from 282 to 3,352. Every home 
was reached by at least one teacher. The 
visitors explained the work of the schools 
and invited the parents to visit them. Re- 
sult, over twice as many visits by parents. 
The conferences thus made possible led to 
the gradual abolition of report cards. Let- 
ters were substituted. All of this in the 
elementary schools. So far, it appears to 
have been thought best to maintain the old 
system of competition in the high schools. 


A Ser-Survey 1n New Jersey 


The president of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Superintendent Pick- 
ell of Montclair, contributes to The Nation’s 
Schools for December an account of a 
recent school survey in that state. The 
welfare committee of the association in- 
duced the governor to appoint a commis- 
sion on state support of schools, consisting 
of thirteen patrons and eleven educators, 
which compiled a report in two volumes: 
School Costs and Economies and Recon- 
struction of the System of Public Support. 
The first effect was to convince the public 
that economies had already proceeded far 
enough; and to reveal ways in which econ- 
omies working less harm to the schools 
might have been made. The second vol- 
ume aims to bring about equalization of 
school opportunity by a proper taxation 
system. The legislation to secure this has 
not yet been passed, but Mr. Pickell is con- 
fident that it will be. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Redirecting Education — Volume I, The 
United States. Edited by Rexford G. Tug- 
well and Leon H. Keyserling. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 273. 
$3.00. 
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Hidden Treasures in Literature. By Luella B. 
Cook, George W. Norvell, and William A. 
McCall. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1934. Book One, pp. 580; $1.48. Book 
Two, pp. 666; $1.56. Book Three, pp. 746; 
$1.72. 

A History of the United States. By Ralph V. 
Harlow. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1934. Pp. 813. Illus. $1.96. 

Our Public Schools. Published by National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Six- 
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Pp. 208. Illus. $0.50; paper, $0.25. 

Education on the Air. Fifth Yearbook, Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio. Edited by 
Josephine H. MacLatchy. Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1934. Pp. 366. 

The Relations of Learning. By William Ben- 
nett Bizzell. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1934. Pp. 177. $2.50. 

The Personal Secretary. By Frederick G. 
Nichols. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. 105. $2.00. 

Enriched Teaching of English in the Junior 
and Senior High School. By Maxie Nave 
Woodring, Ida A. Jewett, and Rachel T. 
Benson. New York: Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 358. $2.75. 
Child Development Monographs (Lois Hay- 
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terns of Preschool Children, by Mary S. 
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quirement of Normal Three- and Four-Year- 
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College, Columbia University, 1934. Each, 
$1.50. 

Biology for Public School Administrators. By 
Frederick L. Fitzpatrick. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
87. $1.25. 
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